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LITVINOFF’S proceedings at The Hague 
M remind us of the haggling of an Eastern 
e bazaar where the vendor having refused 
all the offers of his prospective customer and allowed 
him to leave his premises, runs after him down the 
street to name a new figure and begin the bargaining 
all over again. Last week it was assumed that the 
Conference had finally collapsed, but this week M. 
Litvinoff, finding that the other delegations really 
intended to go home, has climbed down and abandoned 
his impossible demand for “credits first.” So the 
Conference is to continue. Possibly the same procedure 
will have to be gone through again, but we may hope 
that the Russian delegation has learnt by this time 
the unsuitability and unwisdom of such methods in 
dealings with Western nations. The measure of their 
unwisdom is the remarkable fact that, in spite of the 
wide gulf between the points of view of Italy and 
Great Britain on the one hand and France and Belgium 
on the other, the non-Russian delegations have so far 
had no difficulty in preserving a genuinely united front. 
As soon as M. Litvinoff begins to make serious and 
practical proposals Anglo-French differences will, we 
fear, undoubtedly reappear. He has begun well enough 
by recognising that Russian credit cannot be re-estab- 
lished until the Russian Government has convinced 
the world that it means to recognise the claims of 
foreign creditors and property-owners in practice as 
well as in principle. But the Bolshevists, both at 
Genoa and at The Hague, have shown themselves to 
be very difficult and slippery people to deal with in 
these matters, and until Moscow has confirmed M. 
Litvinoff's latest proposal it is impossible to treat 
it as a firm offer. 
* * * 


The fall of the Italian Government may prove to 


be a very much more serious matter than would appear 
at first sight. It is due to the failure of Signor Facta 
and his colleagues to give general satisfaction in their 
dealings with the Socialist-Fascisti disturbances; but 
there seems to be no ground for hope that any other 
Government will do better. The Fascisti are the 
“* White Guards” of Italy, and they have openly an- 
nounced their intention of resisting by force, even up 
to the point of “ insurrection,’ any attempt to suppress. 
them. In such a struggle the Government could not 
rely on the army, which would be divided in its sym- 
pathies between the two factions. Therefore it is 
helpless; and its successor will be equally helpless. 
The Italian situation is typical of what is happening 
in many countries in Europe. When politicians preach 
the doctrines of foree—as Lord Carson, for instance, 
did in Ulster—the ultimate result is necessarily anarchy ; 
for orderly government, which depends upon the 
general acceptance of majority decisions, becomes 
impossible. It is this, and not the possibility of fresh 
international wars, which is the great danger threatening 
Europe at this moment. If the moral authority of 
democratic government is once overthrown there 
remains no alternative—as the Bolshevists discovered— 
save military dictatorship. Ireland is at this moment 
facing the problem in an acute form; Germany, Italy, 
Poland, and, perhaps, also Austria and Hungary, 
seem to be on the verge of a similar trial. If disorder 
and political crime cannot be suppressed, complete 
chaos must ultimately ensue. We do not predict this 
disaster for Italy, but the situation there is evidently 
about as dangerous as it could be. 
* * * 


The Council of the League of Nations dealt on Wednes- 
day with the mandates for Syria and Palestine. ‘“ Dealt 
with” is, perhaps, too strong a phrase, for what it 
actually did was to put the Press outside the door and 
quarrel inside for an hour without coming to any con- 
clusion. It is futile, no doubt, to blame the League 
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of Nations. But it is also futile, in face of these pro- 
ceedings, to expect the world to be serious about an 
institution which was set up to give us “ open covenants 
openly arrived at.” The ultimate responsibility for 
the imbroglio in the Council chamber rests on the 
politicians who framed the “Treaty of Sévres and who 
have for the past three years fomented national jeal- 
ousies in the Near and Middle East. The immediate 
cause of the trouble was Italy. The British Govern- 
ment has apparently allayed the anxiety felt by the 
Vatican about the guardianship of the Holy Places by 
mere Protestants. But the secular grievance of the 
Italian Government is not so easily disposed of. Their 
case is that the substantial advantages secured by 
France and Britain in Syria and Palestine and Meso- 
potamia (no nonsense here about the onerous trust, of 
the mandates!) were to be balanced by the privileged 
footing which Italy would have in certain parts of 
Asia Minor. With the Treaty of Sévres on the rubbish 
heap, however, and the settlement of Anatolia in the 
melting pot, Italy is deprived of her share of the swag. 
And so Italy is naturally not too well disposed to her 
friends’ mandates and, according to the reports that 
have leaked through the keyhole, expressed herself 
very freely on the subject at the Council meeting. 
Thus do we teach the principles of international morality 
and statecraft to the Turks, Greeks, Arabs, Jews and 
other inferior races of the East ! 
* ba * 

Much attention has been devoted this week to the 
subject of Peers, their proper qualifications and their 
proper powers. The Government resolutions on the 
reform of the House of Lords have been received in 
that Chamber with the derision they invited, and we 
do not suppose that very much more will be heard of 
them. With regard, however, to the creation of new 
Peers, the situation is more realistic. The charges 
brought by Mr. Ronald MeNeill against two recently 
promoted members of the Upper House do not seem 
to have been very well founded, but they have produced 
a certain “crisis” which may have wholesome con- 
sequences. A Royal Commission is to be appointed, 
and, whatever its recommendations may be, they are 
bound to lead to some restriction of the power of a 
Prime Minister to ennoble unsuitable persons. We 
cannot imagine any “ advisory committee,” however 
constituted, which would have sanctioned some of the 
appointments which Mr. Lloyd George has thought 
fit to make during the past five years. Lord Waring 
has met Mr. MecNeill’s attack with a defence which, 
on the face of it, is satisfactory and conclusive. Lord 
Forres’ reply is less convincing. Evidently, however, 
Mr. McNeill is bound in both cases either to substantiate 
his charges or to apologise for them. The demand that 
he should repeat them “ outside,” so as to make a 
libel action possible, is not compatible with the spirit 
of the doctrine of “ privilege,” and we hope that Mr. 
McNeill will ignore it. But he is bound, if his state- 
ments were bona fide—as to which there can be no 
doubt—either to justify or to withdraw. Otherwise 
his action will have served merely to discredit the 
principle of the privilege of Parliament—which is 
one of the vital conditions of free democratic institutions. 

* * * 


President Harding has taken three steps, each 
indicative of his Government’s difficulty and confusion 
of mind, towards making an end of the industrial 
chaos created by the coal-miners’ lock-out and the 
railway strike. He first offered an arbitration com- 


mission, which the companies do not want and the 
miners refused. Next he “invited” the companies 
to reopen their mines; and now he has telegraphed 
to the governors of all the coal-producing States insisting 
that work must be resumed and giving “ assurance 
of the prompt and full support of the Federal Govern- 
ment.”’ In other words, Federal troops will, if necessary, 
reinforce those at the command of the separate author- 
ities. The leaders of the United Mine Workers retort 
that in the non-union districts miners will not return 
to work simply because the mines are put under military 
guard ; and that in the unionized parts of the coalfield 
the companies cannot hope to get men to break away 
from the Unions. The miners demand the old wage- 
scale pending a national solution, while the companies 
want wages settlements on the basis of district conditions, 
The mining deadlock has now lasted almost four months. 
There have been pitched battles in Illinois and West 
Virginia, and in the latter area, where a strike had 
existed for many months before the national struggle 
began, the Friends’ Relief organisation is at work 
dealing with conditions of misery hardly surpassed in 
the worst European areas. Meanwhile the railway 
strike shows no sign of ending, and Mr. Gompers has 
issued a call to all railway employees to support the 
workshop and permanent-way men who are out. Their 
dispute is with the Railway Wages Board, which has 
ordered reductions of wages but has no machinery 
whatever for the enforcement of its awards. President 
Harding, apparently, is trying to believe that an order 
from the White House, backed up by Federal troops, 
will avail to check the railway strike and start the 
mines afresh. 
* * * 

The Economy Bill, embodying a mass of provisions 
based upon the Geddes Report, seems likely to have a 
stormy passage in the House of Commons, and it is 
widely believed that it will have to be held over until 
the autumn. Its most important clauses deal with 
housing and education. It aims both at limiting the 
Government’s liability in respect of housing schemes, 
and thus thrusting an increased burden on the local 
authorities, and at giving a free hand to the local 
authorities in selling or leasing houses or land purchased 
for housing schemes. The plain intention of these 
clauses is to complete the Government’s withdrawal 
from the undertakings in respect of housing into which 
it entered in 1919, and to leave the further provision of 
houses at the public expense to the localities which 
can do little without substantial State assistance. The 
educational provisions are equally drastic. Not only 
does the Bill propose to repeal the clauses in the Educa- 
tion Act making continuation schools compulsory, 
and to raise the school age from five to six ; it also alters 
completely the system of paying grants in aid of educa- 
tional expenditure. If it is passed, the claim of the 
local education authorities to grants amounting to 
50 per cent. of approved expenditure lapses, and is 
replaced by a rationing system, under which the Board 
of Education has practically a discretionary power In 
fixing grants. Parliament is to vote a total sum for 
education, and this amount, and no more, is to be 
rationed by the Board. Clearly, the effect of this 
system would be to centralise the whole control of 
educational expenditure in the hands of the Board, and 
largely to destroy the power of the Jocal authorities to 
go beyond the compulsory minimum provision laid down 
in the Education Acts. It is difficult to conceive of any 
scheme more fatal to educational progress and freedom 


of experiment. 
* * * 


It would be difficult to find a clearer indication of 
the plight into which the miners have fallen than the 
discussion on the minimum wage which took place 
at their conference on Wednesday. The resolution 
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under debate called for the securing by legal enactment 
of aminimum wage for workers in all trades, sufficient 
to bring them above the poverty line. Resolutions 
of this type have often been passed by the miners ; 
but always until now the desire for a general minimum 
wage has sprung from solicitude for the unorganised 
workers in the sweated trades, and not from the necessi- 
ties of the miners themselves. This year, however, 
it was made wuite clear in the discussion that the mining 
industry has become a sweated trade, and that the 
miners now need the protection of a general minimum 
for themselves as well as for others. The increase in 
output and the revival of the export trade have, so 
far, brought no relief to the workers, nearly all of 
whom are now down to the absolute minimum wage 
payable under the agreement of 1921. Negotiations 
have been opened up nationally with the coalowners ; 
but the prospects of securing a living wage under the 
present conditions of the industry are small. The 
strength of the Miners’ Federation was shattered by 
last year’s dispute ; and the recovery is bound to be 
slow. But there is not much hope of a substantial 
improvement until the Federation is again strong 
enough to command the respect of the owners. There 
is obviously not the smallest chance of a minimum 
wage law as long as the present Government remains 
in power. 
* * * 

The Government, which suffered certain reverses 
during the Committee Stage of the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Bill, has succeeded in getting the objectionable 
provisions reinstated on Report. The Committee had 
carried an amendment exempting from contributions 
to the fund all teachers who were receiving less than 
nine-tenths of the Burnham salaries.’ Mr. Fisher’s 
amendment, which was carried on Report, confines 
the exemption to teachers receiving less than four-fifths 
of the salaries which the Board would be prepared to 
recognise for purposes of grant, and thus excludes 
the higher Burnham scales. The Committee also struck 
out a clause making the teachers’ obligation to con- 
tribute retrospective; but this, too, has been reinstated, 
in a slightly modified form, on Mr. Fisher’s demand. 
These changes were opposed by the teachers’ repre- 
sentatives, who apparently regard them as infractions 
of the Government undertakings. It will be remem- 
bered that the teachers’ representatives refrained from 
opposing the Bill when it was reintroduced, and that 
some undisclosed bargain was generally supposed to 
have been reached between them and the Government. 
In face of what has now occurred, it is more difficult 
than ever to understand what this bargain can have 
been. Certainly, the concessions made by Mr. Fisher 
do nothing to make the Government’s breach of faith 
with the teachers less obvious than it was when the 
House defeated the Government on the Bill a month 
or sO ago. 

* * * 

The agricultural Trade Unions have been suffering 
very seriously as a result of the shump. The labourers 
are comparatively new to Trade Unionism, and the 
drastic wage reductions of the past year have caused 
many of them to allow their membership to lapse. 
Now, in the Eastern Counties, a rival Society, supported 
apparently by the farmers, has arisen, and is endeavour- 
ing to draw the labourers away from the Unions on the 
plea of solidarity among the agricultural interests. 
It is being represented that the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party are organisations of urban 
workers, incapable of understanding or upholding the 
cause of the countryside, and that the labourers’ best 
chance lies in alliance with the farmers and landowners 
m an attempt to secure from Parliament better treat- 
ment for the agricultural industry. It might be argued 
in reply that the Labour Party is the only political 





party which has made measures for the restoration of 
agriculture a definite part of its programme; but, in 
any case, we may doubt whether the attitude of the 
farmers on the wages question is as yet such as to make 
it possible for them to join hands with their labourers 
on the “syndicalist’’ lines that are apparently 
suggested. It may be true that the urban workers are 
slow to appreciate the position and distinctive needs 
of the countryside ; but it is only the more important 
for that reason that the rural workers should be strongly 
organised and in a position to put their case before the 
other Unions and the public. 
* . * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—However it may 
be in Munster, Irregulars in the other provinces have 
plainly little heart for fighting. The Dundalk surrender 
where three hundred men laid down their arms practi- 
cally without firing a shot is an excellent omen. In 
the West and North-West resistance has been stiffer, 
but the superiority of the National troops is so evident 
that the main concern of their opponents is to secure 
a safe line of retreat. Reports from the liberated 
areas of the tumultuous welcome given to the National 
army by the civil population, leave little doubt that 
an occupation by Irregulars is the best antidote to the 
political creed of their leaders. A _ little practical 
experience of free quarters, freebooting and forced 
labour does more to convert admirers of Document 
No. 2 into neck-or-nothing supporters of the Treaty 
than could be accomplished by the efforts of all the 
paper propagandists. It is well known that the same 
process in an even more intensified form is in full swing 
in districts still held by the Irregulars. This steady 
alienation of popular sympathies cannot fail to 
complicate the military problem for the mutineers, 
and may produce startling results in the near future. 
Nothing has done more to deepen resentment than the 
deliberate and senseless campaign to smash the existing 
economic system by paralysing communications and 
closing down industries. No military purpose is served 
by this ban on commercial activity, and the feeling is 
growing that its real object is to punish the majority 
for its refusal to accept the dictatorship of a minority. 

* * * 


Now that Mr. Collins and most of his Ministerial 
colleagues have taken the field in person, it is generally 
assumed that interesting developments will not be 
long delayed. Of course there are criticisms of his 
action, but these criticisms are in the main made by 
men who are either unable or unwilling to realise the 
magnitude of the issues raised the challenge to the 
authority of the Irish people. “This is not a party 
controversy, but a fight to save a nation from a tyranny 
even more humiliating than that of alien rule. While 
it is right to deplore the horrors of fratricidal strife, 
and to insist that means shall be taken to end them at 
the earliest possible moment, there must be some 
guarantee that these means will not create merely a 
temporary lull to be followed by a still more virulent 
outbreak. To cry “ Peace, Peace,’”’ as some are doing, 
without taking effective steps to ensure that peace 
shall be permanent is to expose Ireland to even greater 
dangers than would be incurred by a prolongation 
of the present conflict. The Labour Party has invited 
Parliamentary representatives of all sections to meet 
in conference to discuss the situation and consider 
proposals which might lead to a cessation of hostilities ; 
but in the existing chaos it is doubtful if a large number 
of members will travel to Dublin before the date fixed 
for the opening of Parliament. Should the conference 
be held, its discussions may help to clear the air, but 
it is difficult to see how anti-Treaty members, if any 
attend, which is by no means certain, can speak for 
the Irregulars. The leaders who are in arms have 
specifically rejected the right of Parliament to bind 
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them, and insist that lead and steel can alone decide 
the dispute. A patched-up agreement which evaded 
the real issue of majority rule would do infinitely more 
harm than good. 
* * * 
PouiTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Listening the other 
night to the honours debate I found myself (in common, 
I fancy, with most of my neighbours) less startled by 
the revelations and sensations of the occasion than by the dismal 
change that has come over Mr. Lloyd George in these days. I 
suppose this is the revenge that Parliament takes when her 
darlings become spoiled and petulant—they simply cease to be 
darlings and are punished with a dose of their own indifference. 
Next to the Prime Minister’s personal failure I should select as 
the most salient feature of the debate Mr. Chamberlain’s barbed 
apologies for the inferiority of the wizard’s magic and his 
patronising assumption of part of the blame, clearly meant to 
rub in the sufficiently perceptible truth that the Lloyd George 
writ no longer runs among the Unionist section of the Coalition 
unless countersigned by the Unionist leader. 
* * * 

A General Election in October is the latest tip, doubtless based 
on a calculation of the number of awkward Government pledges 
that will then be falling due. While it is a plausible enough 
forecast, I would point out that the chances of its fulfilment are 
not directly affected by the precise manner in which the current 
part of the session is brought to a close, whether by prorogation 
or adjournment, a dissolution in the recess being as feasible in 
one contingency as in the other. At the same time, if I were 
speculating on an autumn dissolution I should consider an 
adjournment the more favourable omen. Prorogation means 
that everything has to be started afresh in the next session, 
thus ensuring endless new opportunities to Ministers of putting 
off inconvenient promises, whereas adjournment implies con- 
tinuity and the taking up of interrupted work at the point 
where it was temporarily suspended. Confronted by the latter 
obligation a Prime Minister who had not entirely succeeded in 
getting Providence to shoulder his worries might be tempted 
to try another method by dissolving unexpectedly. 

* * * 

Failing some such dénouement, I think it may now be assumed 
that Parliament must reassemble in the autumn irrespective 
of the position in Ireland. As usual, there has been a miscal- 
culation on this point. Until about the end of last week Ministers 
had hoped to be able to confine the autumn sittings to the busi- 
ness of ratifying the Free State Constitution. Indeed, on the 
hypothesis that the completion of that instrument in Ireland 
might be delayed for months to come, there was, and still is, 
some talk of lengthening the recess into the new year. But, 
except in theory, the idea has been abandoned, the temptation 
to Ministers to purchase some present peace, even at the cost 
of having to renew their wrangles later, having proved irresistible. 

* * * 

Of the difficulties looming ahead, the most formidable is the 
delimitation of the Ulster boundary line. I hear a disturbing 
rumour that under Mr. Bonar Law’s influence (on this subject 
still considerable) a section of the Cabinet are in favour of letting 
the matter drift, which can only mean that the Treaty pledge 
to Southern Ireland on the boundaries question is regretted by 
those Ministers whom rumour now credits with having come 
round to the Carson view that a prior pledge in an incompatible 
sense was given to Ulster. In the threatened battle of the 
two pledges not only the Prime Minister, but his chief Unionist 
colleagues, are deeply committed to revision. Consequently 
I cannot believe that the Cabinet as a whole will be found 
susceptible to the pressure of the Carson-Law confederacy. 
Here, however, a decisive factor may assert itself in ultimately 
determining the date of the dissolution. 

* * * 


Without an extension of time it should be impossible to 
complete the remaining stages of the Bill by which Sir George 
Younger is seeking to hamstring the Labour movement on its 
financial side and to repair the fiasco of the Second Chamber 
reform resolutions on their anti-Labour side. To grant facilities 
without additional time would be a mockery of Youngerite 
hopes, unless, indeed, the unusual course were taken on a private 
members’ Bill, such as this is, of accompanying the Report 
stage with an automatic closure. Alternatively, the Bill, while 
daily gathering fresh odium in the constituencies, might remain 
in suspense till the autumn and then fail to get through after 
all, thus making the worst of both worlds. And that, it seems, 
is pretty much what is likely to happen. 


DEBTS AND DAMAGES 


HE disagreeable subject of inter-Allied debts, 
which has long exercised the minds of 
economists, bankers, business men and other 

such visionaries, is now beginning to force itself 
seriously upon the practical politicians. The practical 
politicians are, it is true, not yet displaying any great 
enthusiasm for the subject. Mr. Lloyd George, it is 
reported, intends to mark time till France shows herself 
more reasonable about Germany. M. Poincaré and 
his friends show themselves more unreasonable than 
ever by demanding that, if the Germans are to have 
their moratorium, it shall only be after a solemn declara- 
tion of default. That is clearly an intolerable demand. 
The formal bankruptcy of Germany would infinitely 
worsen the present evil situation; it would open the 
door to more violent measures and to methods of 
“control”’ which we have been struggling to avoid; 
it would destroy the last chances not only of pulling 
Europe together, but even of satisfying the legitimate 
claims of France. But if the French cannot see the 
wood for the trees, there is no reason why we should 
fall into the same error. Our business is to seize the 
opportunity to make a complete settlement of the 
reparations question. A moratorium, whether condi- 
tional as France wants it or unconditional as Germany 
wants it, or on such easy terms as we should impose, 
is no settlement at all. That there will be no peace 
without the conciliation of Germany is evident, but 
it is also evident that there will be no conciliation of 
Germany without the conciliation of France. We can, 
at any rate, make the effort to conciliate France by 


.showing what some call generosity, but what we call— 


as we have called it before in these columns—enlightened 
self-interest. We must face the facts and recognise 
that the debts of France are an essential part of the 
German reparations problem. 

Let us look a little more closely at the burdens with 
which France and the rest of us have been saddled by 
the war. The figures are fantastic, and it is not sur- 
prising that most of us have found a difficulty in treating 
them seriously. France owes £584,000,000 to us (we 
give all through the approximate figures as published 
the other day in the Times) and to America 
£610,000,000, plus some hundred millions more i 
unpaid interest. She is owed by various States— 
Russia, Italy and minor Powers—about £60 5,000,000 
Italy has a total indebtedness—mainly to us and 
America—of over £800,000,000 sterling. We owe about 
£1,000,000,000 (nearly nine-tenths of it to America) 
and we are owed about £2,000,000,000. The United 
States alone is not in debt, but has some £2,000,000,000 
owing to it. The most important sums to be kept in 
mind at the present moment are our debt to America, 
the French debt to America, and the French debt to 
us. The rest, for all practical purposes, are im the 
moon. Now, it has become a habit to assume that 
America, by virtue of her position as super-creditor, 
must have the first and the last and almost the only 
word in any attempt to unravel this financial tangle. 
We believe this to be a counsel of despair. Our own 
peculiar position not only enables us, but requires US, 
to take a bold initiative. We are, on the one hand, 
a creditor with debtors who cannot—or say they 
cannot—pay us, and whom we do not really expect 
to pay us. On the other hand, we are ourselves i 
debt to a creditor who does expect us to pay al 
whom we can pay and, in fact, are going to pay- 
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need not be pretended that we are very cheerful about 
this payment, or that we are profoundly impressed by 
all the arguments with which our American friends 
insist on the moral character of our obligations. We 
borrowed £870,000,000 at par of exchange from the 
United States after they had entered the war, and 
during that same period we lent £987,000,000 to our 
Allies. But for these loans we should not have had 
to ask America for a penny piece, and what the United 
States Government was, in effect, doing was to require 
us to back its bills to France and Italy and the rest, 
who were its Allies as well as ours. We do not say it 
was not legitimate business. But it does, at any rate, 
bring down a large part of the American claim from the 
mountain tops of morality to the plains of legality, 
and, since we are to pay the debts of our friends, 
we should like to pay them without being so con- 
stantly reminded of America’s kindness in lending us 
the cash. 

We shall, of course, pay without demur, so long as 
America insists. Whether from an economic point of 
view America is wise in her insistence is another 
question. We do not think she is, and a great many 
influential Americans do not think so either. The 
Bankers’ Committee which was appointed a few weeks 
ago by the Reparations Commission to consider the 
raising of a German loan, declared in the course of their 
report: “Such questions as inter-Allied indebtedness 
are outside their competence and cannot be discussed 
here. But the Committee cannot ignore the fact that 
in the minds of those who consider any adjustments 
of the reparations obligations they are bound to be 
discussed, and that they are among the factors in the 
problem of securing the desirable Allied agreement, 
which they consider one of the essential conditions of 
a loan to Germany.” Those sentences and others 
of similar import were signed by no less a person 
than Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Other leading American 
bankers, like Mr. Otto Kahn and Mr. Frank Vanderlip, 
have pronounced boldly for the cancellation of all 
Allied war debts, including those due to the U.S.A., 
on certain conditions. Mr. Vanderlip, indeed, while 
he stresses the justice of the American claims, argues 
that to be paid in full, or to any substantial amount, 
would mean disaster to America. And it would mean 
disaster, not merely from “ the influx into the United 
States of a heretofore undreamed-of total of foreign 
importations of competitive goods,” but from the 
inability of Europe to purchase its usual proportion 
of her exports. “ The Allies,” as Mr. Keynes has put 
it, “would have to find the money to pay America, 
not so much by selling more as by buying less. The 
farmers of the United States would suffer more than the 
manufacturers, if only because increased imports can 
be kept out by a tariff, while there is no such easy way 
of stimulating diminished exports.” The farmers, 
however, as we are well aware, like many other sections 
of the American nation, are still a long way from 
gtasping the economics of this question. We are not 
under the illusion that the views of the financiers we 
have quoted, though we believe them to be making 
headway, represent the majority of public opinion. 
The Americans for the present, rightly or wrongly, 
are resolved that we shall pay. They have taken the 
rather ridiculous step, as it seems to us, of voting a 
Bill in Congress under which France, too, is required 
to liquidate her debt within twenty-five years, with 
interest at the minimum rate of 44 per cent. That, 
however, is not our business; what concerns us is 


that there is to be no question of cancellation of our 
indebtedness to America. 

But why, in that case, should we be asked to cancel 
the debts owing to us by France and the other European 
Allies? Is it just? Is it not rather a misplaced 
generosity ? Can we afford it? To these questions we 
answer that what we are concerned with is not abstract 
justice but practical expediency; that not only can 
we afford to remit our claims on our European debtors, 
but that it would actually pay us to remit them, 
and that we need not, therefore, distress ourselves 
about our generosity, since we should be acting from 
the most unimpeachably selfish motives. For let us 
be clear about two things. In the first place, we do 
not expect these pieces of paper to be honoured. The 
British Government may, for its own reasons, talk about 
calling in its money from France, but it no more supposes 
the money will come than it supposes wings will sprout 
on M. Poincaré’s shoulders. Nevertheless, though the 
claim cannot be turned into cash, it has a value of its 
own. For our second point is this—that we do not 
propose to cancel our debts for nothing, but on one 
condition, which is that there shall be a drastic reduction 
of the German bill of damages and such other revisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles (for example, the withdrawal 
of armies of occupation) as will enable Germany and 
the rest of us to get out of the morass in which we are 
floundering. It is not necessary to labour the advan- 
tages that this country would gain from such a settle- 
ment. We are not primarily interested, as France is, 
in squeezing indemnities out of Germany. What we 
are interested in is the restoration of markets and the 
stabilisation of the German finances. If we can ensure 
those things—or help to ensure them—by abandoning 
unnegotiable claims on France, the price is surely small. 

But what has France to say in the matter? Fears 
have been expressed that she might reject the proposal 
as a piece of “ charity.” We do not quite appreciate 
this objection, but, if there is anything in it, it could 
easily be got over by the adoption of the scheme, under 
which our debtors would pay us in German “C” 
Bonds which we should tear up as we received them. 
Nor can there be any criticism on the ground that we 
are suggesting, as some American plans have suggested, 
that France should be required to abate her 
‘** militarism,”’ to reduce her armaments, and so forth. 
The main objection from the French intransigents, 
so far as we understand it, runs thus: “* You ask us to 
abandon a substantial portion of our claim on Germany. 
In return you will abandon your own claim on us, 
which is unsubstantial, for you do not expect us to pay 
it. Meanwhile, America presses us for an enormous 
sum, whether we agree to your proposal or not. What 
have we to gain?” But this intransigent view is, 
we believe, rapidly weakening. For it is becoming 
clear even to the most obstinate Frenchmen that they 
will never get all they have asked for from Germany, 
and that, though we may not be able to force France 
to pay her debts to us, we can, by refusing her our co- 
operation, reduce her chances of getting anything to 
a minimum. France cannot afford to isolate herself. 
As for the American demand, it is, no doubt, serious 
for the French; they are in no case to meet it. But 
they will be in no worse position by agreeing to a reduc- 
tion of the German bill, and they may well find them- 
selves in a better. It is at least possible that, if France 
relaxes her pressure on Germany, America will relax 
hers on France. And it is certain that a fair settlement 
of the reparations question will do more to restore the 
B 
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shaken finances of France than will the “ integral 
execution” of the sacred document of Versailles. 
M. Poincaré has much to gain and nothing to lose by 
striking a bargain on Allied debts. And so has Mr. 
Lloyd George. 


THE IRISH WAR 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HE conflict between the Irish Government and the 
Farmed Republican minority has entered upon its 
second, and what there is solid ground for thinking 
will prove to be its final, phase. To cope with raids and 
ambushes carried out by guerilla bands operating in difficult 
country is a more ticklish military problem than the seizure 
of the Four Courts or the capture of the rebel positions in 
O’Connell Street. But the Dublin outbreak, it must not be 
forgotten, was organised in the hope that a certain measure 
of success would be obtained which would stimulate 
guerilla activities in the provinces. The Irregulars assumed 
that even if they were beaten in a military sense in 
open fighting in the capital the moral effect of this stand 
would swing popular opinion to their side, more especially 
if it could be insinuated that the Free Staters were levying 
war at the bidding of English politicians. They reckoned 
also on disaffection in the ranks of the troops who had 
given a conditional pledge to the Provisional Government, 
and it was confidently prophesied that the military instru- 
ment upon which Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith relied would 
break in their hands, 

These dreams did not outlast the first day of the attack 
upon the Four Courts. Less than half a dozen of the 
soldiers drafted to Dublin refused duty; and from the 
moment the guns opened every Government barracks was 
besieged by mobs of volunteers offering their services. 
A despairing effort is now being made to represent the 
National Army as a revival of the R.I.C. The sole effect 
of this kind of propaganda has been to deepen the Army’s 
contempt for its opponents, and to strengthen its solidarity 
and esprit de corps. So general has been the response to 
the call to arms, which was not issued until Mr. de Valera 
decided to carry the war into the country, that the Govern- 
ment’s recruiting staff has been working day and night to 
deal with applications, and has already announced that 
no more men can possibly be enrolled. The flow of popular 
feeling may be gauged from the fact that the Countess 
Markievicz, the one Irregular leader who has ventured to 
appear publicly in Dublin, was hooted along one of the 
principal streets by a mob of indignant women, and saved 
herself from more unwelcome attentions by dashing off at 
top speed on her bicycle. 

A national rising repudiated by Dublin starts with the 
heaviest of handicaps against it. But the upheaval now 
distracting wide areas makes no pretence to be a national 
movement. The methods adopted by the Irregulars 
indicate clearly enough their consciousness that the country 
is as hostile to their policy as the capital. So far from 
making any attempt to win popular support they appear 
to have set themselves deliberately to alienate it. This 
is quite in keeping with their favourite theory that it is 
better Ireland should perish than that the Republic should 
be abandoned. The average man might be more impressed 
with this argument if circumstances had not made it pain- 
fully clear to him that it is non-combatants so far who 
have had the privilege of dying, while Republican champions, 
with few exceptions, hasten to surrender at discretion 
once they find themselves in a tight corner. One genius, 
who is commonly supposed to do a large share of such 
thinking as Mr. de Valera deems desirable for his followers, 
is reported to have declared that the right solution is to 
turn the country into a desert. If Ireland ceased to produce 
any revenue worth collecting, England, he triumphantly 


insists, would cease to covet it, and a Republic could be 
established straight away. We are not told how many 
Irishmen would live to see such a Republic in being, nor 
how many of the survivors would consent to remain in it 
for the barren satisfaction of hoisting unchallenged the 
green, white and yellow flag upon rubbish heaps that 
marked where towns and cities once stood. 

Mad as this policy sounds, the practice of the Irregulars 
suggests very strongly that it finds favour with the majority 
of their activists. In districts under their control, even 
when there is no threat of an attack by Government forces, 
their first step has invariably been to cut off all connection 
with the outer world. Bridges are blown up, roads trenched 
and barricaded, railway lines destroyed and rolling-stock 
derailed. The result is that industries have to close down, 
trade is at a standstill, and with the stoppage of fairs and 
markets farmers can neither purchase supplies nor sell 
their produce and cattle. Already certain areas are in a 
state of semi-starvation; and, to make matters worse, 
armed men commandeer food in lavish quantities with a 
cynical disregard for the protests of the civil population 
that the Black-and-Tans at their worst were never per- 
mitted to display. 

We seem to be rapidly reaching a stage when only those 
who possess guns, and are prepared to use them, can claim 
to enjoy any rights. Unarmed civilians are dismissed as 
sheep whose duty it is to submit tamely to be driven 
Hobbledehoys of from seventeen to nineteen, calling them- 
selves generals and colonel-commandants—nobody has yet 
met an Irregular of non-commissioned rank—quarter 
themselves in the best houses, career at breakneck speed 
in stolen motor-cars, and compel all and sundry under 
penalty of death to spend their days filling sandbags, felling 
trees and blocking roads. It is difficult for outsiders to 
conceive the lengths to which revolver rule has gone. The 
other day a detachment of Irregulars holding a fortified 
post felt the need of spiritual consolation, and sent for a 
priest to hear their confessions. The answer was returned 
that if they wished to confess they could do so in the 
church. Inside ten minutes a second Irregular forced his 
way into the presbytery, and flourishing his revolver in 
the face of the administrator informed him that by order 
of the commandant he must go to the Irregulars instead 
of the Irregulars coming to him. Naturally he met with a 
point-blank refusal couched in vigorous language, but he 
was honestly unable to see that there was anything incon- 
gruous in a penitent commandeering the services of a 
confessor at the point of the pistol. 

Were the outbreak a mere explosion of hooliganism and 
looting it would not be as serious as it is. Notoriously, 
the Irregulars in every area have attracted to themselves 
swarms of loafers and detrimentals who rejoice in the 
heaven-sent opportunity of lording it over their former 
superiors and living in luxury at their expense. To under- 
paid message-boys, stable-lads and grocers’ assistants it 
must seem as if all the fairy-tales were coming true when 
by the simple process of joining an armed band they can 
lounge luxuriously in landlords’ drawing-rooms, pillage 
shops and private houses at will, and round up the elect who 
ignored their existence for spells of forced labour. But the 
majority of the Irregulars are not primarily out for loot. 
Some of them show a meticulous respect for legal obligations. 
During the Dublin fighting the Government made arrange- 
ments to pay unemployment benefits in the fighting dis- 
tricts with the object of minimising distress and preventing 
looting. Officials in one of the branch offices at the back 
of O’Connell Street were startled by the entrance of four 
Irregulars armed to the teeth. They took it for granted 
that the funds were to be seized; but the men, having 
produced their cards, signed for their dole, pocketed it, and 
reshouldering their rifles marched back to their posts. 

The truth is that the mass of Republicans consists of 
boys who for the last six years have been systematically 
trained to worship force, and so inoculated with the virus 
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of militarism that they regard it not as a means to an end, 
but as an end in itself. They are acting as it ought to 
have been foreseen they would act; and those who spur 
them on have little difficulty in obtaining at least a plausible 
defence for their policy by appeals to the official propaganda 
of Sinn Fein since the Easter Rising. The ruthless applica- 
tion of force may have been justified by political results, 
but there is no doubt that the present upheaval is its inevit- 
able consequence. And one suspects that Mr. Griffith and 
Mr. Collins must have moments when they wonder if Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Devlin, with their preference for less full- 
blooded methods, were as hopelessly wrong as it has been 
the fashion to represent them. 

Recently there was an admirable illustration of the 
outlook which a diet of rhetoric and muddled thinking 
is producing amongst the new generation. Some days 
before the attack on the Four Courts a prominent Dublin 
merchant was informed by the police that his motor-car, 
which had been commandeered some time previously, was 
in a certain Dublin garage. He recovered the car, and as 
some of the parts had been taken away, towed it for safety 
to the yard of the central police station. The next day a 
minor Irregular leader arrived at the station almost tear- 
fully indignant. The car, he protested, had been lent him 
by a down-country commandant, and his honour as a 
soldier demanded that it should be safely returned. That 
the legal owner, a mere civilian, had any rights against 
either the commandant or his fellow-guerillas who acted 
as accomplices after the fact never occurred to him, and he 
left vowing that he would raise the whole matter with the 
Government as a shameless breach of the truce. 

The driving-force that renders formidable the strange 
medley of freebooters and simple enthusiasts who claim 
to be the Republican army is supplied by a handful of 
genuine, if hare-brained, fanatics who boast themselves 
intellectuals, though for the most part their intellectualism 
consists of a comprehensive ignorance not only of world 
forces but of human nature. They care as little for the 
opinions of the Irish people as Dublin Castle did in its 
palmiest days, and they know a good deal less about the 
average Irishman; for the Castle managed to endure so 
long largely because its rulers were shrewd enough to 
divine how far they could safely go. Mr. de Valera once 
admitted that “a nation has first to live before it can live 
in any particular way.” To the majority of his followers 
a refusal by the nation to live in their particular way is a 
complete justification for declining to let it live at all. 

Just as these people have dethroned the real Ireland to 
set up in its place the symbol of a phantom Republic, so 
they ignore the ordinary Irishman, and take as their oracle 
a stuffed lay figure of their own creation, labelled the Gael, 
which bears no relation to anything that anyone has ever 
encountered, or is likely to encounter, in real life. This 
idol is closely akin to the pure Aryan worshipped by German 
militarists, and derives indeed from the same stem. By 
@ curious and unlucky chance the Gaelic League was 
beginning to get on its feet when the Wagnerian drama 
made fashionable the cry for a return to the folk idea ; 
and Irish intellectuals hastened to proclaim that salvation 
for us lay in a return to the models embodied in Irish myths. 
The majority of these enthusiasts did not know ten words 
of Irish, but by the aid of scrappy translations and a lively 
imagination they produced endless rhetoric about Gaelic 
spirituality, Gaelic culture, the Gaelic mind and a mythical 
Gaelic State. This stuff had a propaganda value in the 
conflict with England, but, as in Germany, it has become 
an obsession with some of its inventors; and the other 
day one of our latest apostles dismissed with a sneer— 
in English by the way—* that negligible section of the 
Irish people which uses the English language.” All our 


new dictators are sworn champions of the Gael; and with 
that freakish humour which can never be excluded from 
Irish politics, it is the bearers of names such as de Valera, 
Markieviez, Childers and Robinson who solemnly indict 









the multitude of mere “ O’s” and “ Macs” for betraying 
the cause of the Gael by voting five to one for the Treaty 
and the Free State. 


“DISHING” THE LABOUR PARTY 


T is difficult to take quite seriously the Bill to amend 
the Trade Union Act of 1913, which has just passed 
through its Committee stage in the House of Commons. 

In normal times, and in any Parliament save the present, 
such a measure would have no chance at all of success. 
It would be merely one of the numerous silly Bills which 
irresponsible private Members delight to introduce. But 
the present House of Commons is not like other Houses, 
and, instead of being set quietly aside after a first, or at 
most a second, reading, the Trade Union Bill has been 
solemnly referred to a Standing Committee, from which 
it has duly emerged for report to the House. The proceed- 
ings in committee have been uniformly lively, and the 
Labour Party, in the course of them, has come nearer to 
the use of obstructionist tactics than on any previous 
occasion. The supporters of the Bill, on the other hand, 
have made little attempt at argument on the merits: they 
have sat tight, and voted down their opponents whenever 
a division has been taken. The Bill emanates, indeed, 
from a group of private Members noted for “ Die-hard ” 
views, but it is significant that Sir George Younger, the 
chief of the Unionist organisation, has taken a leading 
part in forcing it through the Standing Committee. 

While the discussions have been in progress, almost 
every Labour body in the country has been passing reso- 
lutions against the Bill, and these resolutions have been 
snowing in to Downing Street as well as to the Labour 
headquarters at Eccleston Square. They could not check 
the progress of the Bill through the committee stage, 
but they may yet have a decisive influence on its fortunes. 
Its chance of becoming law depends on the Government. 
Unless special time is afforded for its later stages, it will 
get no further in this Parliament. Will the Government 
allocate the necessary time? No one can yet say with 
confidence, but we are still disposed to believe that it will 
not. Mr. Lloyd George has already dropped a very strong 
hint that he does not wish the Bill to go further. But it 
is said that the Cabinet is divided, and that certain Ministers 
are very anxious to push it through. There is a risk, there- 
fore, that it may form part of a bargain between Mr. 
Lloyd George and his Unionist allies, and that he may 
waive his objection in return for some other “ value 
received.” 

If the Bill is passed, it will certainly create a very extra- 
ordinary political situation. The leading Opposition party, 
the Labour Party, is still mainly a federation of Trade 
Unions, and derives its principal financial support from the 
fees and election contributions of these Unions. Fifteen 
years or so ago, a decision of the Courts—the famous Osborne 
judgment—declared Trade Union contributions for political 
purposes to be unlawful. This decision, which struck at 
the whole basis of the Labour Party, was almost universally 
recognised as creating an intolerable situation, and the 
compromise embodied in the Trade Union Act of 1913 was 
passed with almost general consent. It was not regarded 
as fully satisfactory by the Trade Unions, which saw no 
reason why they should not be as free as other non-cor- 
porate bodies in deciding how to expend their funds, 
But the Union leaders accepted, and have loyally worked, 
the Act of 1913, under which, broadly speaking, expenditure 
on political objects can be incurred by Unions only out of 
a separate political fund, and any individual member can, 
if he so desires, secure exemption from the burden of con- 
tributing to this fund without forfeiting any of the privileges 
of his Trade Union membership. 

The Act of 1913 has, in fact, worked smoothly, and with 
the minimum of abuse. In practice, many Trade Unionists 
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have omitted to pay political contributions without going 
to the trouble of securing formal exemption under the Act. 
The number of exemptions claimed has been small, but 
there has been little attempt, and little need, for the 
Unions to adopt any coercive measures in order to secure 
payment. The mass of the Trade Unionist vote is now 
Labour by choice and conviction. 

The aim of the Bill promoted by Sir George Younger 
and his friends is, without definitely forbidding the Trade 
Unions to undertake political action, to make it practically 
impossible to collect the levies without which that action 
cannot be effective. Neither from the sale of honours 
nor from any other source can the Labour Party hope to 
raise substantial funds from the rich ; it must rely, whether 
in financing an industrial dispute or a newspaper or in 
conducting an election, on the pennies contributed week 
by week by the millions of affiliated Trade Unionists. 
These are supplemented by individual subscriptions, some 
large but most very small, but it is clearly impossible to 
finance a democratic political party in this country on 
such a basis. Trade Union levies are the only source from 
which can be drawn sums large enough to support any con- 
siderable number of candidates. 

When the Trade Union Act of 1918 was passed, many 
attempts were made by the parties hostile to Labour to 
persuade Trade Unionists to claim exemption from payments 
to the political fund. These attempts failed utterly, mainly 
because the majority of Trade Unionists favoured the 
Labour Party, and also because many who were lukewarm 
would not take the step of formally claiming exemption. 
But it is clear that the situation would be substantially 
changed if the onus were shifted, and if the political levy 
could be raised only from those who would go to some 
trouble to signify positively their desire to contribute. 
This, and more than this, is provided for under the present 
Bill. Political contributions would, if it became law, be 
payable only by those members who had actually stated 
in writing their desire to pay, and had renewed their written 
application every year in due form. The lukewarm, the 
lazy, the merely careless; would thus be at once excluded, 
and many supporters of the Labour Party might hesitate 
to commit themselves positively to a regular payment 
which could be avoided merely by doing nothing. 

No one can say with any confidence what proportion of 
Trade Unionists would continue to pay political contri- 
butions if this Bill became law. But it is clear enough 
that the obstacles which its promotion have sought to inter- 
pose are very formidable, and that the whole basis of Labour 
Party finance would be, for the time at least, destroyed 
by its enactment. Even if in the long run the great majority 
of Trade Union members could be persuaded to comply 
with its provisions, or even if it were repealed, as it probably 
would be, in the next Parliament, it might at any rate so 
hamper the Labour Party for the next election as to destroy 
its chance of conquering political power. Under existing 
conditions, the Labour Party cannot afford to put anything 
like a full quota of candidates in the field, and the resources 
with which it can support them are greatly inferior to those 
possessed by other parties. The sudden depletion of its 
funds would at once reduce its ability to put forward can- 
didates, and would thus diminish its prospects of repre- 
sentation in the next Parliament, quite irrespective of the 
desires and opinions of the electorate. The electors can 
only vote for the candidates whose names are before them, 
and candidates can only go to the poll if there is a sufficiency 
of money behind them. 

The promoters of the Bill, of course, claim merely to 
desire to safeguard the conscience of Trade Unionists who 
are now compelled against their convictions to contribute 
to the funds of the Labour Party. But, apart from the 
fact that no one can be compelled to contribute under the 
existing law, it is difficult to take this solicitude quite at 
its face value. The House of Commons, for good or ill, 
consists nowadays mainly, or at least largely, of 


representatives of vested interests. The employers in”each 
industry, the various commercial interests, the banks, the 
insurance companies and, in short, every considerable 
interest, take care to be properly represented in Parliament, 
Often, no direct monetary inducement is necessary to per. 
suade these representatives to become legislative, but in 
many cases Members of Parliament undoubtedly receive 
direct financial support from interests whose point of view 
they undertake to urge in the House. It may be said that 
this is all wrong, and that Parliament ought to consist 
wholly of disinterested representatives of the general 
public. But everyone is well aware that it does not. It 
may still be said that two blacks do not make a white, 
and that Trade Union representation is not justified by the 
fact that the interests opposed to Trade Unionism are 
represented in full force. But, even so, the solicitude 
which picks out the Trade Unions for special attack has 
in it something too one-sided to be worthy of respect. 
Moreover, we must face facts. Money is not the sole 
determinant of political power, but the disposal of large sums 
of money is, under present circumstances, an indispensable 
condition of political success. To deprive the Labour Party 
of the only possible means of raising its election funds is 
virtually to take away from Labour the possibility of political 
power. A small group in Parliament might be financed 
purely by individual donations ; a large party cannot be. 
But it has been clearly demonstrated that, if the electors 
can make their wishes effective, they will return, if not a 
majority, at any rate a very considerable minority of 
Labour Members. To restrict their choice, by compelling 
the withdrawal of Labour candidates on financial grounds, 
is to weight the scales most unfairly and to reduce to nullity 
the supposed democratic working of our electoral system. 
It is to say to the Labour supporters that they must not 
exercise their constitutional privilege of determining freely 
the composition of Parliament and the complexion of the 


‘Government. 


It is surely obvious that the crippling of the Labour Party 
by the act of its political opponents would be widely regarded 
in Labour circles as a complete justification of the attitude 
of those who stand for direct action and deny that Labour 
can hope to attain to power by constitutional means. We 
do not suggest that the passing of the Bill would turn the 
workers into revolutionaries, but we certainly do suggest 
that it would tend to shift the emphasis from political to 
direct action. ‘“* Die-hards ” perhaps would welcome this, 
for they, like their counterparts on the Labour side, are 
never happy but in a scrimmage. We are unwilling to 
believe, however, that even the present Government is so 
regardless of social consequences as to drive the working- 
class to desperate measures in pursuit of a purely party 
advantage. Certainly, reasonable folk, whether they like 
the Labour Party or not, will agree that it should have a 
fair chance of persuading the electors to its point of view. 
Despite the manceuvrings of “ Die-hards” and party 
manipulators, we cannot yet imagine that the Government 
will be so ill-advised as to render any aid in the passing of 
the present measure. We have no such faith in the House 
of Commons itself, for it has shown that it is capable of any 
folly. Everything, therefore, depends upon the attitude 
of the Government, and that will probably be declared 
within the next week. It is in its power to save the 
House of Commons from the imbecility of passing into law 
a measure which no House save the present could have 
taken seriously at all. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN GERMANY 


Brestav, July 17th. 


T was to be expected that the assassination of Rathenau 

I would stir up the country ; very few people, however, 
would have predicted that its effects upon the political 

life of the nation would be so far-reaching as they have 
turned out to be. The general unrest that has seized the 
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masses has made its influence felt in the situation of 
all political parties and in their attitude to one another ; 
it threatens seriously the concordat upon which the present 
Coalition rests, and it has quickly ripened the long-expected 
rapprochement between the two Socialist parties. The 
announcement that the Majority Socialists and the Indepen- 
dents are henceforth to form an Arbeitsgemeinschaft (i.e., 
to work in co-operation) is indeed as important a piece of 
itical news as ever reached the world concerning political 
party life in Germany. It is true that this co-operation 
does not mean a complete fusion ; still it is generally looked 
upon as the first step to it, united party committees having 
been agreed upon. 

So the fratricidal war between the Socialist parties has 
come to an end. Its most embittered phase was in the 

riod immediately after the revolution. In January, 
1919, the Independents threatened to prevent the elections 
for the National Assembly by force. At that time they 
still stood for the idea of the “‘ workmen’s and soldier’s 
councils,” and at Weimar they voted against the Con- 
stitution, the “ freest Constitution of the world.” Mean- 
while their whole attitude has changed entirely. They 
were then the great reservoir which received all the extremest 
elements on the left of the Majority Socialists. But at 
Halle the Communists disrupted the party. Two-thirds 
of its delegates went over to the Communists, who for a 
certain time enjoyed great vogue until the disillusioned 
masses turned their backs on them. The situation of the 
Independents between the Communists, who were backed 
by Moscow, on the one hand and the Majority Socialists 
on the other, was from the very beginning difficult in the 
extreme. The natural development of things, in face of 
the growing reaction, turned them more or less into sup- 
porters of the Government; they backed up Wirth and 
defended the Constitution. The present crisis seemed to 
offer an opportunity of inviting them into the Government. 
The watchword, “ For the Republic!” having been given 
out by the Government, it seems only natural that those 
political forces which are truly republican should be granted 
greater influence in the management of State affairs. So 
the Majority Socialists officially invited the Independents 
to join the Coalition. 

This step, however, met with violent opposition on the 
part of the other Coalition parties—viz., the Democrats 
and the Catholic Centre. These parties, too, have come 
nearer together lately. This is not to be wondered at, 
considering the similarity of their programme concerning 
the necessary reconciliation of antagonistic economic 
interests in the State, as well as certain fundamental political 
conceptions which unite the left wing of the Centre closely 
with the Democrats. These two groups have, in fact, the 
Same parentage. For the old leaders of the Centre were 
to a great extent Rhenish and Westphalian Democrats. 
That they should have left the democratic cause and formed 
a priestridden party which subordinated all political 
questions to a narrow-minded religious point of view was 
due solely to Bismarck’s fatal attack upon the Roman 
Catholic Church in the so-called “ Kulturkampf” in the 
‘Seventies. This unfortunate enterprise, apart from its 
other unhappy results, has had the effect—fatal not alone 
for the internal politics of Germany—of preventing for 
fifty years the formation of a great democratic party in 
this country. In present circumstances, however, the 
things which separated them seem to have receded into 
the background—though what unites them most, apparently, 
is the front they form in common against the Left Socialist 
wing. 

In opposing the entrance of the Independents into the 
Cabinet they adduce different reasons. In the first place, 
they point to the situation of Germany from the point of 
view of international politics. Germany, they say, at 
the present moment depends on foreign credits, especially 
on the benevolence of America. Now the Americans have 
an almost childish dread of Socialism. A Government 





that is drawn into Socialist currents, and that rests on the 
support of 180 Socialist deputies, will not find credit with 
the American bankers. And it is not the American working- 
man but the American capitalist, who must subscribe to 
the loan which Germany is looking out for as the drowning 
man looks for a life-belt. This reason, however, appears 
a little threadbare. Another objection is derived from the 
Catholic voters’ antipathy to a number of prominent 
members of the Independents, whose radicalism in questions 
of school and education affects them as a red rag does the 
bull. But of more weight evidently than these reasons are 
economic ones. The Majority Socialists have buried the 
nationalisation plans, the Independents have not. Crispien, 
a member of the latter party, has only lately brought forward 
a motion aiming at a partial socialisation to be effected by 
the surrender of thirty per cent. of the capital of all 
companies in shares to the State without payment. Private 
enterprises were to be turned into companies for the same 
purpose. Similar measures were projected for landed 
property. It is intelligible that those members of the 
Middle Parties whose sense of property is strongly developed 
—and who are surely not the minority—should have no 
fervent desire to work in co-operation with the originators 
of such designs. 

Another point of difference between the biirgerlichen and 
the Socialists is the question of the eight hours day. The 
economic situation of Germany being so desperate, it has 
been urged again and again by prominent members among 
the Democrats that the eight hours day as an inviolable 
principle should be abandoned and give place to another 
regulation. It is pointed out that even in prosperous 
America large branches of industry have fixed the working 
week at fifty-six hours, whereas the introduction of extra 
shifts in the mining industries of Germany is thwarted by 
the violent opposition of the workmen; and this although 
the shortage of coal leads to the permanent import of English 
coal, which serves still further to depreciate the rate of 
exchange. On this point it is, of course, absolutely impos- 
sible to come to an agreement. Compromise should not, 
however, be so difficult as regards the question of non- 
Parliamentary influences trying to interfere with legis- 
lation. This is a point that has lately created a great deal 
of bad blood among the Middle Parties, and is, indeed, a 
definite obstacle to an extension of the Coalition to the 
extreme Left. After the Kapp Putsch the Trade Unions 
tried to force their will upon the country; and not long 
since the leaders of the Red Trade Unions appeared in the 
Reichstag and declared that the Bill for the protection of 
the Republic, which had passed its second reading, did not 
fulfil the conditions which they considered necessary. 
Their demands were instantly taken up by the Parliamentary 
Socialist leaders. Events like this are grist to the mill of 
those people who consider that the Social-Democratic 
Trade Unions exert an absolute sway over the party leaders, 
who blindly subscribe to all claims in order not to lose their 
positions. They seem to throw a strong light upon the 
possible danger which is taken very seriously by many 
thoughtful people—Professor Bonn has lately published an 
interesting essay about the problem—that the whole con- 
ception of the State may be entirely undermined by Trusts 
from the Right and Trade Unions from the Left. 

It is for these reasons that the bourgeois parties are resist- 
ing all proposals to admit the Independents into the Cabinet. 
They have tried to counterbalance this move by extending 
the Coalition to the Right as well as to the Left, and have 
commenced negotiations with the so-called People’s Party, 
the old National Liberals. The reason they adduce for this 
action is that the People’s Party, under the influence of 
what has happened during recent weeks, has moved decidedly 
to the Left. But this party always moves to the Left 
when the waves of political irritation are running high 
amongst the masses. Incarnating as it does the interests 
of industrial capitalism, it is pursued at such times by the 
dread of Radicalism from the Left, and willingly joins 
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in all measures which seem to it calculated to cause a tem- 
porary subsidence of the waves of popular feeling. But as 
soon as that is achieved the party regularly returns to its 
old position. And this position is dangerously near the 
very worst reaction. There can, in fact, be no doubt that 
the People’s Party itself was to a large extent accessory 
to the creation of the atmosphere which made the Rathenau 
murder possible. It is not a Republican party, and that it 
should have been called upon by the Democrats and the 
Centre “ to protect the Republic ” seems a curious incident. 
It is self-evident that the Socialists must oppose its admission 
nto the Coalition. On the other hand the bourgeois parties 
violently resist the admission of the Independents. If 
the crisis is to be solved without a dissolution of the Reichstag 
certain concessions are necessary. There is no doubt to 
whom they must be made; for the feeling of discontent 
among the masses is obviously growing. 

Thus the whole structure of party life in Germany has 
been shaken by the event of June 24th. Even among 
the reactionaries themselves certain convulsions are dis- 
cernible, the decent elements trying at last to draw a line 
between themselves and the so-called Vilkischen who are 
connected with the murderers’ organisations. A combi- 
nation of this section of the Conservatives with those of 
the People’s Party who do not wish to move to the Right 
is regarded as within the limits of possibility, the more so 
since continual friction within the People’s Party paralyses 
its impetus and a secession of its Left wing to the Democrats 
—for the moment perhaps in the form of an Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft—appears not out of the question. But these are 
problems of minor importance. The essential feature of 
the present crisis is that it has reopened the wide gulf 
between the bourgeois parties and the Socialists. The 
safety of Germany demands that the gulf should be 
bridged. LEvIN L. ScHicKING. 


P.S.—July 18th. According to the latest news the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft between the Democrats, the Centre and the 
People’s Party has actually come to pass. Sothe “ bourgeois 
bloc” which reactionaries of all shades have dreamed 
of for so long is a fact at last. The Democrats soothe their 
consciences mainly with the consideration of the incapacity 
of the Socialist parties to deal with the economic necessities 
of the moment. It is widely announced that the new 
bloc is not directed against the Socialists and intends to do 
useful political work with them; but it is perfectly clear 
that its existence will afford much more scope than hitherto 
to all reactionary tendencies, and it is very doubtful whether 
its really democratic members will be able to resist them, 
and prevent the widening of the gulf between the Socialist 
and bourgeois parties. 


THE OLD GAME 


S I was passing Westminster Abbey the other day 
A on the top of a’bus, a stream of men and women 
dressed in black was coming out of the porch of 

St. Margaret’s. The "bus-conductor paused as he punched 
my ticket and, jerking his head in the direction of the 
mourners, nodded and said to me: “A marriage yester- 
dye, a memorial service to-dye, and so the old gyme goes 
on!” You could not have told whether he was very, 
very sad or very, very disgusted—whether it was the 
comedy or the tragedy of human existence that had struck 
him the more forcibly between punching one ticket and 
another. He looked too grim for comedy, too cynical for 
tragedy, but at least he recognised that he was punching 
small holes in tickets in an extraordinary universe. It 
gave me a curious pleasure to find soadmirablea philosopher 
on a "bus-top. For philosophers are rare. The average 
man passes through life with scarcely a generalisation to 
his credit. He makes a living, and plays games till he is 
too old for them, and reads about murders and divorces, 


but he seldom feels any underlying unity in all the things 
he sees, and experiences, and reads about. It is true that 
he frequently quotes other people’s generalisations. But 
these are not his means of thinking, but his means of 
avoiding thought. If he says “ East is East and West is 
West ” it is because this is the easiest way of dismissing 
a great problem from his consciousness. He does not wish 
to disturb his brain or his soul, and so he goes into hidi 
behind the smoke-screen of a platitude. Of two lay 
preachers who enter the house of the dead, the one who 
observes solemnly “ In the midst of life we are in death” 
is probably he who has been the less profoundly moved 
by the spectacle of men who perish like the flowers. Any 
man who is insensitive enough can produce a platitude 
for every occasion. The difference between a platitude 
and a generalisation is that in the one case a man is 
quoting somebody else’s experience and that in the other 
he is quoting his own. The objection to most platitudes 
is not that they are obvious but that they are dishonest 
—that they pretend to be the expression of far deeper 
thought and experience than they obviously are. The 
fact that a thing is obvious is nothing against it. Nothing 
could be more obvious than that man is mortal; but look 
what the Psalmist has made of this commonplace. Look 
what Shakespeare made of it when he wrote : 


Golden lads and girls all must, 
Like chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Look what Meredith made of it in “A wind sways the 
pines.” Great poetry is for the most part a reinforcement 
of the obvious. It is the little men who are most afraid 
of the obvious, and who would rather tell a falsehood 
than tell something that everybody else knows. As a 
matter of fact, among artists it is a great deal easier to 
tell a falsehood than to tell an obvious truth. For, in 
order to tell a falsehood, you have only to contradict a 
.platitude ; while, in order to tell an obvious truth, you 
have to give life to a platitude. ‘ Any fool can tell the 
truth,” said Samuel Butler, “ but it requires a man of 
some sense to know how to lie well.” Little literature is 
full of such sayings; in great literature they do not exist. 
And, indeed, the saying is merely a jest the point of which 
lies in its purpose of deceiving the unwary. Butler does 
not even in jest attempt to persuade us that it is more 
difficult to lie well than to tell the truth well, for, if there 
is one thing that is plain to every artist, it is that more 
imagination is required for telling the truth than for lying. 
The permanent difficulty of telling the truth for the ordinary 
writer is that it is almost impossible to see the truth for 
the truisms. The truth has been told so often before that 
it has in many instances almost ceased to be true. It has 
become familiar and meaningless, whereas truth, in order 
to be really truth, must be as fresh and as full of meaning 
as though it had never been discovered before—as bright 
as a new (pre-war) sixpence. 

The *bus-conductor, it seemed to me, was speaking the 
truth when he made his, in a sense, commonplace comment 
on the crowd coming out from the memorial service. He 
did not say anything that was not perfectly obvious. But 
he said it in a way that convinced one that a perfectly 
obvious fact had struck a light in his mind. His 
“‘ And so the old gyme goes on” was uttered with a rhythm 
that suggested that something in him had vibrated to 4 
universal truth. He had put two and two together and 
had been amazed to find that the answer was four. It 
was his amazement, not his answer, that raised the latter 
ever so little above a platitude. Most of us reserve our 
amazement for phenomena rather than for general truths. 
We are amazed more often that a batsman should score 
two hundred than that a batsman should be mortal. We 
take the latter for granted, indeed, and yet it is the more 
startling fact of the two. Poetry at least seems to rise to 
its greatest heights when the poet remembers the doom 
of man. It is a fact from which most of us take refuge 
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in platitudes when we do not entirely ignore it. Yet 
literature as well as religion would lose half its force if it 
did not see men against the background of the universal 
doom. How unaccustomed we are to the thought of it 
is shown by the way in which we are moved, as if by some 
absolutely new revelation, when a great writer comments 
on it. Hamlet has but to take up Yorick’s skull and say 
to it, “* Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, 
let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come : 
make her laugh at that,” and we are thrilled as though 
we had made a great discovery about human life. The 
fact is, we are for the most part indifferent to life as a 
whole, and live within a small section of it so absorbedly 
that we have no interest relating this to life in general. 
We do not, it may be, live quite incoherently. We 
string our days together on a thread of money-making 
or ambition, or amusement or love, or mere avoidance of 
starvation. But this is the only unity we seek in life, 
and we make little effort to see if there is any connection 
between our own experience and the experience of the 
human race. We are content to be rich men or lovers or 
nobodies without looking at ourselves as figures in the 
eternal procession of rich men and lovers and nobodies. 
That is why there are so few poets and philosophers. The 
poet and the philosopher are those who are aware that 
there is a procession in things, and who are always looking 
for the connection between one thing and another. They 
may find the wrong meaning in life, but they are not 
content till they have found some meaning, even if it is 
only that it means nothing. It is surely a very remarkable 
instance of the power of generalisation that such a saying 
as “ Vanity of vanities! All is vanity” has survived as 
one of the vital sayings of the human race for more than 
two thousand years. Even a ’bus-conductor, you would 
think, could say something as profound as that, and yet 
it required a man of genius to say something that is as 
clear as noonday to anyone inclined to pessimism. In 
point of fact, however, the saying becomes obvious 
only when we believe it. There is not one life in a million 
that is not lived on the assumption that it is not true. 
And those of us about whom its truth is most obvious are 
the last people of all to recognise it. We would strenuously 
deny that those magnificent appetites of ours for wealth, 
power or excitement are vanity. We are content to enjoy 
them as things in themselves, not as things related to 
human experience in general or to any theory of the 
meaning of the “old gyme.” 


Philosophic critics have sometimes gone too far in saying 
that the greatest poems and the greatest novels are those 
which contain the greatest aphorisms. Yet there is some- 
thing to be said for the view. The aphorism affords at least 
one test by which you can judge a writer. The Greeks loved 
to imbed gnomic wisdom of this kind in their literature, 
and there are few great writers who have not contributed 
to the small stock of the great aphorisms in their language. 
Shakespeare, Milton and Wordsworth have probably be- 
queathed a greater number of immortal aphorisms than any 
other English writers. Pope was also in his way a master 
of the aphorism, and, if he was not a great poet, it was not 
because he was an aphorist but because he was the aphorist 
of other men’s thoughts. Besides, he had a way of leaving 
in the aphorisms and leaving out the poetry. But it is 
almost impossible to think of a poet of the first rank who 
did not repeatedly put a general view of life in a brief phrase. 
There have been people who have declared that Keats’s 
* Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty ” is meaningless, but it 
was only the identification of truth with beauty that brought 
meaning into life for Keats and prevented him from seeing 
it as an incoherent waste of phenomena. Every writer has 
to compose life into the unity of a picture, and, if he cannot 
do so, he is a mere scribbler of things that do not matter. 
Not that we can ask a novelist to explain his view of life 
in long passages of philosophy. His view of life as a rule 
underlies what he writes rather than interrupts or over- 


runs it. His briefest anecdote may be a perfect generalisa- 
tion about life, even though it does not contain a single 
general statement. It is the artist’s method to express his 
general view of life in terms of delightfully particular things. 
He is a philosopher only in disguise or when an aphorism 
flashes out almost in spite of him. But the novelist, like 
the philosopher, differs from the rest of us in being able to 
see a path of meaning through the wilderness of phenomena 
—a path as invisible to most of us as the track left by a bird 
in the air. Even the simplest of us, it is true, hanker after 
the discovery of some meaning in life, and, when a writer 
helps to discover one for us in a phrase, we quote him for 
a generation. Matthew Arnold said :—‘* Conduct is three- 
fourths of life,’’ and it was as if a new horizon had been dis- 
closed to the Victorians. It is a phrase that, when we 
examine it, looks as if anybody might have said it. It is 
almost inconceivable that the world should have had to 
wait thousands of years for this commonplace arithmetical 
formula about human behaviour. You would have thought 
that there were at least a dozen men in every English 
village—in every English street, indeed—who could say 
something as remarkable. And yet, if you were to go from 
door to door through all the streets of London, in the hope 
of finding a man who could put his view of life in a sentence 
as memorable, you would end your mission a confirmed 
pessimist in regard to the philosophic nature of the human 
mind. You would meet few people who could do more 
than quote Longfellow or Adam Lindsay Gordon or Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox as having expressed their largest 
thoughts. Plenty of people would be able to tell you that 
** life is real, life is earnest,” but scarcely one of them would 
be able to convince you that he had thought even this out 
philosophically for himself. Man is a parrot, and he does 
not even get outside himself and look at himself as a parrot. 
If he did, he would thereby become a philosopher, and make 
perhaps a commonplace remark that would be remembered 
for centuries. For most remarks that are worth making are 
commonplace remarks. The thing that makes them worth 
saying is that we really mean them—that they have been 
mellowed in our profoundest experiences and are the 
‘** Eureka ” of the depths of our nature on discovering that 
things mean something after all. T. Ye 


Miscellany 
THOSE VICTORIANS— 


S the moderns venture out into the ocean of art 
A and wisdom, some in coracles, some in gay Chinese 
junks, some in punts, others in yachts or trawlers 

or canoes with a small wheel attachment, and the majority 
in secure motor-driven boats or as passengers in a sort of 
syndicated liner, their imaginations or meditations are 
often disturbed by the sight of a tremendous spouting on 
the horizon. ‘“ There goes that Victorian!” they exclaim, 
and hurry to the chase, invoking their patron saint, Lytton 
—canonised rather by popular acclaim than by strict 
process of Propaganda—get ready their harpoons, and vow 
this time to bring back Leviathan in chains. There are a 
few, it is true, who insist that Leviathan is a myth; that 
there never was a Victorian age; that, even if there were, 
it is only a convenient artifice by which we avoid trouble, 
as arbitrary as our other divisions, such as the century, as 
fabulous as those old dreams of the Golden Age. These, 
the thorough sceptics, need not delay us. They cannot 
be proved wrong; one can only point out that their very 
denial is in itself a trifle suspicious, that they seem over- 
concerned with what they insist is only a clumsy legend. 
What about those others? What about all this modern 
attack—and occasional defence—of the Victorians? Are 
the attackers right? Is the Dean of St. Paul’s* wrong 





* The Victorian Age. By W. R. Inge. Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 
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when he praises the very faces of the Victorian giants as 
reaching an ideal standard we can never approach, and in 
his declaration that the Victorian and Elizabethan ages 
are the chief glory of English history ? 
Well, that last comparison is somehow suspiciously apt. 
The two Queens were so remarkably unlike that it might 
seem natural that, in compensation, their ages should be 
comparable. But, after all, there is a period of English 
history when, in literature at least, England can boast of 
names greater than the Victorians, and as great as the 
Elizabethans. Scott, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, Landor, Coleridge, Blake—none of these really 
belong to the Victorian age ; and if we think of painting, 
Turner, Crome, Constable, Girtin, Raeburn and again Blake 
are a difficult team for the Victorian painters to beat, even 
with Watts as leader and Millais, Rossetti, Stevens and 
Burne-Jones to support him. Let us try and estimate the 
Victorians without any parallels which will endanger the 
arguments that may certainly be produced in their favour. 
The Victorian age, as you have it presented in Mr. Strachey’s 
Eminent Victorians and in his Queen Victoria, is accused of 
pretentiousness, of execrable taste, of lack of candour, of 
self-importance ; and it is not a sufficient answer to produce 
individuals who contradict this verdict, such as Richard 
Burton, George Borrow, Edward FitzGerald, John Keble, 
Hurrell Froude, W. K. Clifford, James Thompson (‘ B. V.’’) 
or Rossetti, who may easily be shown, by a clever advocate, 
to be eccentric and exceptional where Arnold and Manning 
were typical. What we must do is to produce someone 
whose position to the period is so typical as to seem symbolic, 
and who disproves most of the rather shallow criticism 
which is urged against the age. That is not easy. It is 
easy to find individuals who will satisfy many of us, but 
whose symbolic position to. the age will not be universally 
admitted. For instance, some would champion Carlyle, 
others Ruskin, others Browning, others Darwin or Huxley, 
others Matthew Arnold. Myself I feel that Newman, 
Ruskin, Browning and Darwin are sufficient, but I can 
see that they can be brought under the formula of ridicule 
which is stamped on the age by the attackers, and may 
also be plausibly refused the epithet typical. There is, 
however, one man against whom no such exception can fairly 
be made, and when people talk or write as if the giants of 
the Victorian era were all pompous and _ self-conscious 
prigs, were all, in some slight degree, lacking in intellectual 
honesty, were all, at times and to some extent, worshippers 
of humbug, I have but to name Charles Dickens for their 
arguments to seem ridiculous. If 1837 witnessed the young 
Victoria saying with a sincerity and a directness which 
are not at all laughable in a child, “‘I will be good,” it also 
heard Mr. Pickwick proclaim in loud and certain tones the 
virtues of punch, the jollity of Christmas, and the truth of 
democratic principles—the last exhibited no less in his 
attitude to Stiggins than in his friendly intercourse with 
Sam Weller. It is often said of the Victorian age that it 
worshipped material success, and watched with gloomy 
pleasure the growth of Manchester, but this cannot be said 
of the author of Hard Times, any more than it can be said 
of the author of Unto This Last. It is often said that the 
Victorians were grossly negligent of the sufferings of little 
children and the general injustice of the factories, but this 
is as untrue of Dickens as it is of Lord Shaftesbury. The 
Victorians are accused of suppressions and obsessions, of 
preferring comfort to truth, and a false reserve to a reasonable 
emotion, but this is as untrue of Dickens the author as it 
is of Dickens the actor. The young of to-day (and the old) 
may pride themselves on the Grand Guignol in the Adelphi— 
but is anything to be seen there more terrible than was 
Dickens as Fagin? The Times newspaper said of the first 
public reading in 1869: “‘At the scene where the murder 
is actually committed some ladies covered their faces with 
their hands, as if they would shut their eyes to horrors 
addressed to the imagination only”; and at a private 
rehearsal Dickens prepared a banquet for his friends, which, 





he said, they certainly required as “they had, before the 
wine went round, unmistakably pale and horror-stricken 
faces.” Dickens, too, in these readings, anticipated some 
of our modern producers. He read and acted on a bare 
platform, and with the simple furniture he describes in a 
letter to Mrs. Fields : 

Besides that black screen which you know so well, there are two 
large screens of the same colour, set off, one on either side, like 
the wings at a theatre. And besides these again, we have a quantity 
of curtains of the same colour, with which to close in any width 
of room from wall to wall. Consequently, the figure is now completely 
isolated and the slightest action becomes much more important. 

Forster objected to the Sikes and Nancy reading, but who 
would argue that Forster is a better key to Victorian taste 
and sentiment than Dickens and the crowds which read him 
and thronged to hear him read ? 

Anyway, the objector may cry, no one can defend Vic- 
torian taste! Dickens’ taste was abominable; look at 
his pathos, think of those carefully-arranged death-beds ! 
I do not like much of Dickens’ pathos, any more than did 
that devout Dickensian, Andrew Lang, but is Dickens’ 
taste really any worse than—shall we say that of Mr. Wells ? 
And did any prominent Victorian novelist ever pay such 
flattering attention to the less desirable form of plutocracy 
as is paid by Mr. Bennett? And it must be admitted that, 
however bad Victorian taste was, it was personal, genuine 
and courageous. The tartans of Balmoral are legitimate 
objects of satire, just as are the prophecies of Dr. Cumming 
or the not very intelligent worship paid to that remarkable 
man, Rammohun Roy, but can we find anything in the 
Victorian age to equal the ludicrous philosophy of Eddyism 
or the frantic pursuit of Dr. Coué? And in matters of art 
it is better to look silly in your own tartan standing before 
your own tartan wallpaper than to have the borrowed 
courage of Mr. Roger Fry’s negroid admirations or of Mr, 
Clive Bell’s non-significant ssthetic. 

And yet—and yet—there is something about the Victorian 
period which annoys the most placid of us. To return to the 
whale metaphor, it is the “ blow.” Not the great Leviathan 
himself, but that cloud of foam and air, miscalled in Vic- 
torian days biography. The great Victorians would get 
their due meed of enthusiastic criticism if it were not for 
those dreadful hagiographies, those two-volumed monuments 
which were laid heavily on their tombs. Is there a decent 
life of any Victorian? Is there any contemporary book 
which will give to posterity anything approaching a true 
picture of the greatest men of that age ? Possibly Cook’s 
Ruskin and Florence Nightingale, possibly Ward’s Newman 
—though all three are far too detailed and cumbersome. 
Most of the Victorians are no more truthfully represented 
in their biographies than are our statesmen in the togaed 
images which affront the air of Bloomsbury. We might, 
however, just suffer the biographies ; but the defences—— ! 

Here are two new ones.f The Great Reign—though its 
author calls himself a “son of the house ’’—bears all the 
signs of being written by an acidulated, bugle-wearing 
maiden aunt. Here is her (or his) “‘ blow” on entry into 
battle : 


He who has seen the Augustan age of England, with statesmen 
striving honourably for the public good according to their various 
opinions honestly entertained, holding to principles with integrity, 
regardless of self-interest, who has seen the whole “ body politic 
composed of all sorts and degrees of people,” united in universal 
respect for order and obedience to law ; who has seen things beau- 
tiful and of good report accorded the reverence that is their due ; 
and who has witnessed the noble achievements of great men now 
dead in all fields of human endeavour, may retire in silence to his 
fireside and watch with helpless regret the surrounding decay of 
taste and decadence and conduct. 


“He may retire in silence”; he might; she should have. 
Also he might have read Lady Cardigan’s memoirs, the 
Hansard reports on factory legislation debates, Shaftesbury’s 
life, some account of the way the House of Commons wel- 
comed Bradlaugh, and of how Charles Lowder was nearly 


+ The Great Reign. Mills and Boon. 5s. The Victorian Age. 
Humphreys. 5s. 
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killed by Protestant publicans, pimps and prostitutes ; the 
police reports of Bloody Sunday, and the history of how 
successive Governments betrayed the cause of the agri- 
cultural labourer. Had the author of The Great Reign done 
any of these things, he (or she) could not have written the 
retentious nonsense he does. Only accidentally does the 
book pay tribute to real, robust virtues of the age it defiles 
by its praise, as in the comment that “ Lord Russell who 
succeeded Lord Coleridge . . . was altogether lacking in 
the wide culture and scholarly urbanity of his predecessor. 
It would be impossible to imagine Lord Coleridge taking 
snuff and displaying a red pocket-handkerchief on the 
bench.” I wonder if the author ever met Vaughan Williams, 
who rode to Dorking station, as often as not, in the local 
milk-cart ? He has “ heard of a judge who made his entry 
into his assize town seated on a two-wheeled velocipede, 
arrayed in a flannel shirt and collar, and crowned with a 
billyeock hat.” That bicycle, so oddly dressed, is more 
than a match for the Alderney in Cranford which, on Captain 
Brown’s advice, was “ arrayed ”’ in a flannel waistcoat and 
flannel drawers. The author of The Victorian Age provides 
nothing to equal the - and spate of his companion’s 
blow. He is just a little dull, and rather abounding in the 
obvious. He is well-meaning, but he does not render the 
obvious defence of the Victorian age which is, simply, that 
it is not yet over. With the possible exception of our general 
attitude on religious questions, and especially on the con- 
troversies between Catholic and Protestant, it is difficult 
to point to any branch of knowledge or art in which we are 
not merely developing ideas which were born between 
1887 and 1901. Whether we consider England alone or 
other countries we shall find that we are not really rebels 
but disciples. There is no cleavage, for instance, between 
the poetry of Christina Rossetti and the poetry of Mr. de la 
Mare as there is between Pope and Keats. Even in inven- 
tion the airplane and the submarine are only developments 
of Victorian or pre-Victorian inventors, and in art, in 
hysical science, in literature, it is the same story. Even 
in journalism—of which the author of The Victorian Age 
makes a great point—though the extent of the difference is 
increased, the Victorian period had its great sensationalist 
in Stead. If it were not for those monstrous monuments, 
those sarcophagi of genius, the huge biographies, I do not 
believe there would be any revulsion against our Victorians ; 
as it is, if the defenders will only sit in silence by the fire and 
refrain from verbal blowing, our young men will pull down 
those fantastic structures, and plant on the Victorians’ 
graves laurel and palm and flowers, singing the while, as 
they bury deep the biographers, ‘“‘In morte talium stat 
Pairum gloria!” 

There are some Victorians who will help them in the 
task. They will not, I am afraid, get much assistance 
from Dr. Inge. His lecture is too crowded in its precise 
statement and vague thinking to be of much use to them. 
Dr. Inge always writes as a partisan, and judgments such 
as that which calls the nineteenth century “the most 
wonderful century in human history ” do not inspire con- 
fidence in his knowledge of history, philosophy or religion. 
Dr. Inge belongs to the Victorian age in sympathy rather 
than in understanding ; he writes with two little discrimi- 
nation, and his esthetic capacity is revealed in the remark- 
able sentence where he calls Tennyson “the grandest and 
most fully representative figure in all Victorian literature,” 
an opinion only equalled by the gross misstatement that 
‘the longevity and unimpaired freshness of the great 
Victorians has no parallel in history, except in ancient 
Greece,” against which the shades of Calderon, Titian, 
Michel Angelo, Lope da Vega, Newton, Bentham and Goethe 
make indignant protest. The bias and poverty of Dr. Inge’s 
lecture is the more noticeable if one turns to the Romanes 
Lecture of 1918 which was delivered by Mr. Asquith. Here, 
perhaps, we can find the sanest and most considered judg- 
ment on the more typical aspects of the Victorian age. 
Mr. Asquith was debarred by the terms of his lecture from 
jenny either politics or theology, but his lecture, apart 
Tom these subjects, gives an opportunity to youth to see 


how one of the last of the Victorians judges his age. There 
of no unbalanced adulation of the past and no foolish fear 
\ Posterity. Mr. Asquith may be a little too optimistic 


one the permanence of the Victorian contribution to 


ages, but he is constantly aware that he is writing 


about a period whose oy rm feature is that, like all 


other golden ages, it must be judged by its relative position 
in, its comparative gifts to, the Eeeee, of the oll, 
R. Exuis Roserts. 


EVERYMAN THEATRE: A TRIPLE 


BILL 


HERE is a light summer bill of three plays at the 
Hampstead theatre. Daily Bread, neatly rendered 
by Mr. Vaughan Thomas from the French of Jules 

Renard, is hardly worth the trouble that has been spent on 
it. The pain de ménage seems to be the satisfaction obtained 
by two married persons (married, however, not to each 
other) in talking over the possibilities of an infidelity that 
neither of them will commit. The subject fascinates them. 
Alas, the treatment does not fascinate us ; and treatment is 
everything in these matters. The would-be lover begs it as 
a sentimental favour of his would-be mistress that in memory 
of their conversation she shall not disturb her sleeping 
husband on retiring to rest. She retorts by begging him as 
a sentimental favour to awaken his sleeping wife by all 
means, and embrace her warmly. The effect is that of a 
rather poor page from La Vie Parisienne ; and nobody who 
has read a line of Henri Becque (or, for that matter, of 
Bernard Shaw) will be much impressed by M. Renard’s 
lively banalities. The duologue is prettily played in the 
English fashion by Miss Isabel Jeans and Mr. Henry Kendall. 

Eugene O’Neill’s In the Zone is a beautiful thing. It is 
the tale of a sailor on a tramp steamer during the War, who 
is supposed by his messmates (being a man of careful speech 
and “ stand-offish ”’ ways) to be a spy and perhaps a dyna- 
miter. A little iron box kept under the pillow of his bunk is 
the object of suspicion. We see the evidence grow and grow 
in the minds of the fo’c’sle, and then the suspect is suddenly 
gagged and bound, while his iron box is, with vast circum- 
spection, forced open. Of course there is no bomb. It 
contains a packet of old letters, and the poignancy of the 
moment lies in the fact that they are not all the love-letters 
that they appear at first to be. They turn to bitterness at 
the end, charging the reader with egoism and drunkenness 
and other things that may not be capital crimes to the men 
of the fo’c’sle, but are nevertheless dimly felt to be a great 
humiliation to the bound and gagged listener. So they 
unbind him and give him his letters. The author has 
restraint, of course, but he knows also when to let himself 
go. He has, what horsemen call, “a pair of hands.” This 
fineness of touch is the thing that is felt. In the cast of 
this revival Mr. Douglas Jefferies, Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, 
and Mr. Harold Scott seem to stand out. 

Suppressed Desires, by George Cram Cook and Susan 
Glaspell, is the inevitable comedy of psycho-analysis, so 
carefully done that it presupposes more than a nodding 
acquaintance of the audience with the subject. It is ver 
witty—perhaps disconcertingly witty to people who thin 
of America as a suburb of Broadway, and expect American 
comedies to be film-like and sentimental. There is no 
sentimental nonsense about Mr. Cook and Miss (or Mrs. ?) 
Glaspell ; but there is just the suspicion that their play is 
not a play at all, but an excellent topical skit. It looks as 
though it had been written for a delighted audience of select 
and very clever acquaintances. A wider audience, of 
course, is pleased ; but the original flavour clings about it, 
as it clings about much of the work produced by the little 
theatres of America. 

At the beginning of the programme comes a tale done out 
of the Yiddish, and delivered as a monologue by Mr. Michael 
Sherbrooke. This sort of thing is a pure imposition on an 
audience’s good manners, for we are all bound to listen 
attentively to a monologue, just as we are bound, if possible, 
to refrain from yawning under a sermon. When the speaker 
does his work as well as Mr. Sherbrooke, the task becomes 
easy. But nothing can excuse the final very = joke that 
is offered as the reward of our attention. It is a simple 


music-hall joke, and the monologue would be much better 
condensed to a hundredth part of its length as an anecdote 
for the variety stage. 


A. D. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


™ TRUE original style is never achieved for its own 
A sake. ... Effectiveness of assertion is the 
Alpha and Omega of style. He who has 
nothing to assert has no style and can have none ; he who 
has something to assert will go as far in powerof style as its 
momentousness and his conviction will carry him. Dis- 
prove his assertion after it is made, yet its style remains.” 
Where this passage occurs in Mr. Shaw’s works I have 
forgotten; I saw it quoted the other day in the Times 
by Mr. Middleton Murray, who went on to say that it 
contained the heart of the matter, that it explained why 
Mr. Shaw himself was among the finest of English prose 
writers and that it ought to quiver in letters of gold before 
our eyes for ever—or words to that effect. 


* * * 


There is no doubt that Mr. Shaw, in his own depart- 
ment, is a master of English prose. His smiting 
directness, his wit, his resourcefulness in illustration, his 
rapidity and concision in argument, make him a supreme 
pamphleteer. He is, indeed, a master of “ effective 
assertion.” His style braces the emotions and rivets the 
attention ; his readers catch from him the exhilaration of 
courage, and, though there is not a word of this in the 
above recipe for writing well, he is ever careful to amuse 
and to astonish; sometimes from a practical point of 
view he is even too careful to do so. 


* * * 


But clearly a man may have strong convictions, and on 
momentous matters too, yet write indifferently. Energy 
of conviction makes for effectiveness in assertion; there 
is no doubt about that. But “ effectiveness of assertion ” 
is the most important quality only in literature of a certain 
kind, that kind which approximates most nearly to action 
in its effect upon opinion. The quotation, therefore, contains 
not the whole, but an important half, of the truth about 
style and one to which the attention of our generation has 
been too exclusively drawn. It has been rubbed into us 
not only by precept, but by impressive example, that 
what determines, not only the importance of an artist, but 
even the beauty of his writing, is the faith that is in him ; 
very forcibly by example, for several of the most remarkable 
of modern writers happen to belong to the type who owe 
their impressiveness to energy of conviction and a philosophy 
of life. Mr. Shaw and Samuel Butler nearly always write 
admirably, Mr. Wells sometimes. All three have written 
passages worthy of places in any select anthology of English 
prose; Mr. Pearsall Smith included in his anthology 
(Constable) a passage by Mr. Wells which for poetry and 
eloquence was fit to rest beside choice specimens from 
the anthologist’s favourite seventeenth century. Yet these 
three writers profess to despise the art of writing for its 
own sake. Mr. Shaw has called style “a parlour game”; 
Samuel Butler wrote “that he never knew a writer yet 
who took the smallest pains with his style and was at the 
same time readable ” and hoped his own was “ just common, 
simple straightforwardness ”; Mr. Wells apparently holds 
that it is more important to stimulate temporally his con- 
temporaries than to satisfy their sense of perfection. We 
live in an age in which literary prophets are more common 
than enthusiastic literary craftsmen and I do not know that 
this is to be lamented, but what is regrettable is that the 
prophets should also teach that having something to say 
implies the power to say it; that to find “oneself” is to 
find “a style.” And now Mr. Murray has gone over to 
that side too. 

* * + 


I have been reading Mr. Murray lately with some appre- 
hension. He seems to be in search of a message himself. 


—— 





As yet it is in the obscure rumbling stage, but I foresee 
of what he will be ultimately delivered: “ Be good, sweet 
maid, and let who will be clever.”” No doubt that m 

will be enveloped in chiaroscuro effects, but that is what 
it will come to. His depreciation of Flaubert and his 
exaltation of Dickens (of course the latter is incomparably 
the greater novelist, though his books are stuffed with 
sentimental and over-jocular trash as well as genius) 
indicate his indifference to the importance of the linguistic 
side of imaginative creation. The really great writer should 
not, and indeed cannot, worry about style—that is the 
modern doctrine; his soul will see him through, and the 
production of art is the same as discovering himself. 


* * * 


Buffon said, le style est de Vhomme méme (not, by the by, less 
accurately “‘ the style is the man,”’ as he is usually quoted), 
and before him the author of The Anatomy of Melancholy 
had picked up the Latin tag “ stylus virum arguit.” It 
would seem to follow that : 


In art, books, music, there’s no other plan 
To mend the style except to mend the man. 


Something, however, can be done from another direction. 


* * * 


Beside the declarations of Shaw and Butler on style 
I should like to hang as a pendant this quotation from De 
Quincy : “ For thought to function clearly in middle age, 
it must have made for itself an instrument of expression 
of its own which will not merely obey the imagination 
unquestioningly, but will positively stimulate it.” The 
manufacture of such an instrument is by no means equivalent 
to the process of discovering what your own genuine 
reactions to experience are, though that is part of the 
process. It is as much a matter of studying the works of 
others to see what words can do and how they can be 


‘ coaxed into doing it ; playing in short “ the sedulous ape.” 


The last words of the De Quincy quotation contain an 
important truth which those who assert that literature is 
only self-expression overlook. By approaching literature 
as a craft rather than as a means to expressing valued 
emotions and ideas, a man may also attain complete, and 
perhaps more perfect, self-expression. What we used to 
mean by the word “artist” was a man who, whatever his 
other interests and enthusiasms, was also possessed by 
this love of his craft and of his medium for its own sake. 
The study of style seems a long way round to sincerity, but 
it leads there. Lamb without his euphuism would not be 
Lamb, nor Stern Stern, if he had not cared far more about 
his manner of saying things than whether or not he felt 
what he said; Shakespeare begins with nothing to say, 
as a mere passionate adept at “the parlour game,” and to 
the last heran into strange capers. Words, words, words—the 
literature of the renaissance is the literature of a generation 
enamoured of words, in which fine phrases prompt fine 
thoughts ; the nineteenth-century poets are ushered by 
enthusiastic linguistic discussions; Synge and the Irish 
movement was not the result of the stir of new ideas s0 
much as the discovery of a new speech fully flavoured 
as a nut or an apple; it is thanks to that brief period in 
which the art of writing for its own sake was cultivated 
with ardour under the influence of Pater in England and 
Flaubert in France that Henry James, Stevenson, George 
Moore, Oscar Wilde, Max Beerbohm, and Edmund Gosse 
have written their best. They do not all derive from Pater 
or Flaubert, but their work is the outcome not of an urge 
of conviction, but of that solemn cult of which those two 
men were the chief priests. 


* * * 


Another revival of “ art for art’s sake,” nonsense and all, 
would do no harm. O for a little laboured felicity ! 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Holy Tree. By Geratp O'Donovan. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Winesburg Ohio. By Suerwoop ANDERSON. Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


It is curious how in the last decade the spirit of poetry has 
come back to England. There is no more convincing proof of 
that than the difference in sensitiveness concerning poetic things 
which could be noted by those who were in a position to contrast 
the recent Shelley centenary celebrations with a certain Keats 
and Shelley matinée which was held in a West End theatre 
some years before. It is impossible for a centenary celebration 
ever to be wholly enjoyable ; always it is a day out for those 
lost souls who attempt for their own ends to establish a connection 
between literature and the honours system. But the recent 
commemorations were, at least, entirely inoffensive. That 
matinée of the past was not. The item most exquisitely repre- 
sentative of its tone was a recitation of Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark 
by one of our prettiest and least competent actresses. When 
the curtain rose she walked on to the stage which was set as a 
woodland glade, dressed in a pink and white muslin frock and 
carrying an open parasol made of pink and white frills. (She 
was then, as she still is, rather younger than it is possible to be). 
A mechanical lark uttered a few trills in the flies. The lady 
lifted her head and burst out into a “ glad-to-meet-you ” tone, 
** Hail to thee, blithe spirit!” Closing her parasol with a click 
she continued, “ Bird thou never wert,’ as if she were re- 
assuring a highly respectable lark who had been subjected to 
an accusation made by Mr. George Graves in his peculiar idiom. 
Thus she proceeded with the poem, putting, as elocutionists 
say, herself into it. When she had said her piece she laughed 
girlishly up at the skylark, raised her parasol, and retired amid 
applause. 

That could not happen to-day. Poetry has come back to us- 
One may know it in a hundred ways. One sign is that our poets, 
Mr. Davies, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. de la Mare, wear their hearts on 
their sleeves, and confess freely to small private delights and 
private sorrow, to a capacity for pain and diffidence, to almost 
nursery-simple joys. Not thus wrote Mr. William Watson ; 
his poetical countenance (which surely boasted a large and 
perfect Roman nose) never expressed an emotion for which he 
could not have been cheered at a public meeting of representative 
citizens held in the Town Hall. The denial of any but the public, 
cheerful life is characteristic of the poets of an unpoetical age ; 
they have the true fire within them, but to get their hearing 
they have to compromise with prose. In the confidence with 
which our poets betray their poethood is a conviction that there 
are innumerable souls who will understand because they are 
poets themselves ; and they are entirely justified. The spirit 
is abroad. Here is Mr. Gerald O'Donovan, who has long been 
known as a brilliant writer on various political facts, who recently 
showed himself to be a novelist of a high order in Vocations, 
writing a poem. It is true that The Holy Tree is not in verse 
form, but that is not a test which anybody applies (except the 
literal type of person who objected to Whistler calling his pictures 
Symphonies because they were not music). Intensity of imagina- 
tion is the only test one can apply to a work of art to decide 
whether it is poetry ; and that test is passed by The Holy Tree, 

It is a long lyric. It has the concentrated personal interest 
which is characteristic of the lyric. This makes it different 
from the ordinary novel whose aim is (though it may be attacked 
through the consciousnesses of the characters) the group in its 
scene. When Mr. O'Donovan writes of little Ann Dunne 
going to the dance at the cross-roads where she meets her true 
lover for the first time, one does not see men and women with 
Space and light between them ; one feels rather the flux of their 
effect on the vaguely anticipant girl, and the degree to which 
they disappoint and satisfy her anticipations. This restriction 
of the subject to the four walls of Ann’s mind gives such com- 
plete unity to the book that although it is a full-sized novel 
one feels as if it had been very short. ‘Those who object to poetry 
which does not discipline itself by submission to the restraints 
of verse need not feel that objection to The Holy Tree, for it is 
moulded into form by adherence to a rhythmic and beautiful 
pattern. It tells the story of a little Irish girl who is married 
off, according to the strictly utilitarian theory of marriage held 
by the Irish peasantry, to a good, just man, who puts down a 
hundred pounds for her. She is aware of love even then; the 
holy tree has roots in her. She is a good and dutiful wife, and 
bears a child, but she is still aware that there is another thing 
than this. So much is she in love with love that when she meets 
Brian Hogan at the cross-roads, there is straightway a mature 
passion between them. Through a long day and far into the 





night they walk in the woods and over the fords and stand in 
the mountain chapel, discovering their love. The holy tree 
grows tall and straight ; it sends out branches that cover all 
the earth that Ann Dunne knows; its shadow lies like beauty 
on all the people that she knows. One by one, in the tense 
atmosphere caused by the common sight this guilty love which 
the lovers are too innocent to hide, they reveal themselves each 
as better than the ordinary light of day. They confess to the 
piteousness which men hide more jealously even than their sins. 
Ann’s mother with the bitter tongue that flayed many a generation 
of the Logans, her dead husband the worst of a bad lot, “since he 
had the wickedness to lose the boat when he was drowned,” 
explains herself as a woman embittered by disappointment of 
a noble hope for love ; and that too is the case of Peggy, the 
aunt of Ann’s husband, who has made the girl’s life a burden 
with her witch-like malevolence ; her old lips admit it gently. 
But there is no need for all of them to argue of Ann’s fate, 
for Brian is drowned in the sea. The holy tree is cut down ; 
yet, in a sense, it lives. 

Mr. O'Donovan sees to it that his book shall be in beautiful 
language by writing it in the idiom of Ann’s speech. This is 
a wise course, for the Celt has worked out an exhaustive tech- 
nique of the tongue, and to use it automatically adds animation 
to the page. If Ann had been an English girl she would have 
said to her grandfather as they went to the dance at the cross- 
roads, ‘“* Now don’t go overdoing yourself, Grandfather.” As 
she is Irish she adds the impressive specific, ‘*‘ And don’t overdo 
yourself with the eagerness.” The advantage is enormous ; 
and one sees it in Mr. O’Donovan favour all the time. It gives 
him such incidental fun as Ann’s loving little thoughts about 
the Miss Kerrigans (“‘ They needn’t be so stuck-up over their 
covered car, and they needing it to hide their plainness, the poor 
things ”) and such opportunities for entirely credible and realist 
and yet wildly poetical beauty as the young people’s declaration 
of love. ‘ * You know I love you, Ann?’ ‘ Isn’t it my life.’ ” 
But beside that skilful use of a delicious dialect Mr. O’Donovan 
attains often to such verbal felicities as that marvellous phrase 
by which he expresses what Ann felt for her husband when she 
wandered in late at night after her innocent lovemaking, and 
her husband curses her for her neglect of duty : “‘she is sorry for 
him and she respects him and she sees that he is in the right, 
but it means nothing to her.” . . . “ like as if he was laying down 
the law of the earth, with some justice in him, to a soul that had 
escaped out of it.” He can create passages which are simple 
as a stone wall, and charged with meaning, and transmuted 
to beauty, like this one from the last chapter which tells how 
Ann went to her home and husband and child, after Brian had 
been drowned. 

It was six by the clock when she crossed the threshold. She 
put by her shawl and took up her work as if she had never laid it 
down. Bessie, playing about Peggy's skirt and she stirring the 
pigs’ food on the fire, took no heed of her. Joe was baiting a long 
line. He looked up at her and opened his mouth to speak, but, 
as he often did, he closed it again without saying anything. She 
rinsed the pail and went out and milked the cows. Their minds 
were on the hay they were munching, and they took no notice of 
her. 

She was near finished readying up in the dairy when Peggy called 
her in to supper. 

With a sort of far-away kindness on him, Joe said to her : 

“You must be hungry. Ate a hearty meal. It'll do you good.” 

Without any thought in her she was spreading the butter thick 
on her bread, when he said, like a voice out of the past, half 
sheepish, half pettish : 

“Go slow on the butter, Ann. It must last the week.” 

A strange voice in her said: 

“ That’s true.” 

Careful she scraped the butter off again. 

They spoke of the Lismeedy fair and the price of pigs and oats, 
and she made a remark that brought praise from Joe on her good 
sense. 

She couldn’t keep her hands from the work through the evening, 
and laudation came on her from both Joe and Peggy. A great 
likeness there was in their views and hers now about this and that, 
and they all dead. Joe said it was the proper woman of a house 
she was at last. 

One dreads lest this book should not be recognised as the 
poem it is, but should pass as a novel; as “fiction”; as an 
item in the raw material of a circulating library. And the 
same dread distresses one concerning Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s 
Winesburg Ohio. This is not such a distinguished book as The 
Triumph of the Egg (which one is pleased to see Mr. Cape has 
published over here) ; but as that contains two of the half dozen 
most remarkable short stories written in this century that is 
not surprising. But it_is an extraordinarily good book. Yet 
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if one takes it as fiction, particularly if one has read and admired 
the class of fiction to which to judge from outward appearances 
it might be trying to belong—Booth Tarkington’s provincial 
novels, Miss Jewett’s and Miss Wilkins’ and Miss Deland’s short 
stories—one may be disappointed. But it is not fiction. It is 
poetry. It is unreasonable; it delights in places where those 
who are not poets could never find delight; it will not follow 
logic and find connections and trace “ plots,” but stands in front 
of things that are of no importance, infatuated with their 
quality, and hymns them with obstinate ecstasy; it seems 
persuaded there is beauty in anything, in absolutely anything. 
In such a spirit Mr. Anderson moves about his ugly little town 
and watches his dull ugly people. It lives, it glows, they exist 
as immortal souls. If we have listened truly to the sanctified 
old tunes we must know that this difficult new tune also is 


music. 
ResBeEcca WEST. 


AN INCOMPLETE CRITIC 


Countries of the Mind: Essays in Literary Criticism. By J. M 
Murry. Collins. 10s. 6d. 


There are people on whom the motive behind Mr. Murry’s 
literary criticism acts as an irritant. They’ may admit his claim 
that criticism is an art as much as poetry, and that its 
business is to give the delight proper to itself as an art ; but they 
cannot swallow his further assertion that the critic’s deepest 
judgments must be moral. It is quite right to take criticism 
seriously, they feel, but in matters of Art it is fatal to take 
yourself seriously in precisely that way. Witness the mixture 
of vagueness and portentousness that pervades so much of 
Mr. Murry’s work; if that is what the moral preoccupation 
involves, the method must be wrong. Consider, for instance, the 
“* Critical Credo ” that ends this book and contains the claim and 
the assertion just mentioned ; for all its intended solemnity it 
does not take us anywhere in particular; it merely tempts us 
to scoff at Mr. Murry’s whole position. This temptation, how- 
ever, ought to be resisted until we are certain that it is the position, 
and not some defect of temperament peculiar to Mr. Murry 
himself, that is to blame. The only way to decide this question, 
and incidentally to form a just notion of his peculiar merits as a 
critic, is to refuse to be distracted by the red rag of morality. 

If we do this, the first thing we notice is that he nearly always 
gives us something of real value when he is tied down by the limits 
of a minor problem. It seems as if the necessary conditions for 
the full exercise of his powers are that his subject should not be 
too big, and that it should be capable of illumination merely by 
practical insight into the mechanism of the creative process. 
When these conditions are fulfilled, the vagueness of the ideas that 
form his background, the murk of the system to which he refers 
the facts of his critical experience, do not much matter. It was 
to these conditions that he submitted, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, whether by luck or by cunning, in his book, The 
Problem of Style, recently reviewed in these columns. The 
result was that he handled that problem not merely with alertness 
and suppleness, but with a sense of its reality at once so sure and 
bold that our conviction was compelled at every point. Now, it 
is significant that, of the papers reprinted in the present book, 
there are only three that give us the same sense of secure mastery, 
and that these three are all on subjects about which it was possible 
to say something new and suggestive within the limits of Mr. 
Murry’s working theory of the artist’s psychology, and without 
explicit reference to any comprehensive intellectual scheme. 
These are the essays on Collins, Clare and Flaubert ; they are all 
solid, well-rounded critical successes, admirable specimens of Mr. 
Murry at his best. With Collins the problem was to examine a 
judgment which, like so many of our current opinions, has 
acquired a mechanical pseudo-existence of its own, and to super- 
sede it by reference back to the facts of the creative process. 
Collins is labelled as the harbinger of spring, the first faint dawn 
in eighteenth-century darkness. But what is the reality behind 
the label? Mr. Murry takes up this question and finds that his 
theory of the relation between zsthetic expression and the artist’s 
sensibility to experience—a theory, by the way, of which the 
essentials were formulated by Wordsworth in the preface to 
Lyrical Ballads—suffices to bring the museum specimen to 
life. Collins emerges as a youth deficient in the faculty of direct 
perception, so highly endowed technically as to be in danger of 
having nothing to express at all, and finally by some miracle 
(to which Thomson’s influence contributed) writing one perfect 
poem. That is a genuine critical achievement ; the filling in of 
the conventional outline involves the removal of some nonsense 
and adds to our stock of knowledge; our interest in Collins is 


renewed and refreshed, and our capacity for appreciating al] 
poetry is refined and stimulated. With Clare, presented as the 
contrasted case of rudimentary technical endowment and over. 
equipment for direct perception (the quality of Clare’s sensibility 
is beautifully brought out), Mr. Murry deals no less successfully, 
The essay on Flaubert is more controversial ; Flaubert is always 
a battle-cry. But here, too, we find the same process at work 
with the same satisfactory results; the testing of the label—in 
this case the myth of “ pure” art independent of subject-matter 
—by bringing the facts of Flaubert’s work into relation with the 
facts of the creative process ; the reinstatement of the artist as 
real person—in this case a minor hero, but a most lovable and 
fascinating one—where an idol had imposed itself before; and 
the consequent enlargement of our general sensibility to literary 
art. The reflection, firstly, that these three essays are much 
better, much more solid, than the rest, and, secondly, that, 
while they are all three on minor problems, they are all based 
directly on Mr. Murry’s practical understanding of the creative 
process, strongly suggests that we have here the clue to his 
peculiarities as a critic. 

Not that there are not good and deep things in several of the 
other essays ; such as the description of Stendhal as the smallest 
and most compact of great men, a sort of miniature, desiccated 
Shakespeare; or the development of the idea that Amiel’s 
significance is that of a mirror reflecting on a small scale all the 
moral discontents of the nineteenth century. The rhapsodies, 
again, on Mr. De la Mare and Mr. Doughty can be read with 
pleasure, if not with profit ; and there is a careful, if somewhat 
artificially imaginative, attempt to bring the author of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy to life. But the main interest, for any 
estimate of Mr. Murry’s position as a critic, must centre in 
the contrast between his success with problems of the kind 
described above and his relative failure when his subject is 
bigger. He has two papers on Shakespeare, and in both there 
are subordinate points where he scores successes. Particularly 
convincing are his rearrangements and interpretations of certain 
passages of Coriolanus ; and we enjoy the skill with which he 
shows how delicately the figure of Virgilia is drawn—a character 
which, dumb but for a few hundred scattered words, seems 
insignificant to the casual eye. Yet it is impossible to read 
Mr. Murry on Virgilia, still more on Shakespeare and Love, 
without discomfort. Even if the experts bless his suggestion 
that the group of “ cynical” plays is to be connected with 
the tragic experience of love reflected in the Sonnets, we should 
still feel this discomfort. His leading idea is that Shakespeare's 
plays contain the perfect expression of that sort of romantic 
emotion about married love which seems to be peculiarly 
British ; nay more, that this emotion occupied, in some undefined 
way, a central position in the universe of Shakespeare’s experience, 
and that the cynical period was an attempt (which failed) to 
shake the centre. This idea is legitimate and deserves considera- 
tion. But Mr. Murry all unwittingly works it out in a way that 
gives an impression of Shakespeare as a sort of glorified Robert- 
cum-Elizabeth Browning, to say nothing of Coventry Patmore ; 
so that we are left wondering, since he rightly claims that a single 
thread runs through all his work, why it is that a critical attitude 
so successful in its practical application to the minor problems 
should produce results of such small plausibility here. Why 
can he convey the quality of Clare’s sensibility truly, and can 
only distort that of Shakespeare’s? 

The trouble seems to be that he is not as aware as he ought to 
be that the larger themes cannot be attacked with success until 
the vague philosophical background behind his working theory 
of the creative process is made more definite. He holds that you 
cannot distinguish great art from minor art, and consequently 
that you cannot convey the unique character of an artist’s 
sensibility (using that term to include the emotional and 
intellectual sides of his total experience), without a moral 
judgment as to the value of the sensibility. Through all the 
variety of his subjects Mr. Murry has a single aim : to make this 
result so plausible that it shall unconsciously govern all our 
reactions to art. And he pursues this aim by practical methods ; 
that is to say, he makes each particular case illustrate the vital 
connection between his Wordsworthian account of the creative 
process and his belief that the critical judgment is in the last 
resort a moral judgment. It is the connection between these 
two that is the crucial point. Where the connection can be 
insinuated, while leaving the nature of the moral judgment 
vague, as is possible in the minor problems, he succeeds; we 
feel his results to be coherent and significant. But at the 
higher levels insinuation and suggestion fail; a higher price 
is demanded for success—that the full meaning of his affirmations 
about the moral judgment should be digested and their 
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implications seriously worked out. Not until then will a theme 
as Shakespeare be within his scope. He seems, in fact, 
to have two alternatives open; either to perform the 
effort—it is largely an intellectual one—without which 
he cannot earn the full mastery of his position; or, as is 
his present tendency, to be content with sentimentality whenever 
he travels beyond narrow practical limits. As a critic Nature 
has endowed him with an extremely delicate sensibility of 
, 80 that he is exceptionally exposed to the temptation 
to rise to great themes by hysteria, while the other side of his 
make-up is a remarkable soundness of practical judgment based 
not on reasoning but on instinct. It is a rare combination, 
this apparatus of quivering, sensitive nerves allied to instinctive 
common sense; and the ends it serves are often interesting and 
useful. But when the call comes for something more than 
emotion and common sense to regulate perception, we are liable 
to find Mr. Murry in an ecstasy of prostration that suggests a 
puppy lying flat on its back and wagging its tail. What makes 
the spectacle unpleasant is a suspicion that he has persuaded 
himself that the nobility of this attitude is an adequate substitute 
for intellectual stiffening. 8. P. W. 


WESTERN VIEWS FOR THE EAST 


Books and Habits. By Larcapio Hearn. Selected and Edited 
with an Introduction by JoHN Erskine. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 


The author’s purpose in these lectures, which are partly 
reprinted from earlier books, was to give Japanese students an 
idea of English literature and manners. The common thing is 
to see the East expounded to the West. Here the process is 
reversed, and ways of thought and writing which we take for 
granted are regarded as exotic, and treated with the freedom of 
impartial inquiry. We see ourselves as others see us, and the 
candid analysis has a distinct charm. Hearne had for the 
appreciation of poetry an unusual gift which lends freshness to 
familiar matter, and he suggests a new anthology in his selection 
of poems concerning insects, a theme rather Greek and Japanese 
than English. Still, it is not necessary always to suppose that 
foreign learning has given the hint for such writing. Authors 
who know neither Greek nor Japanese may connect strange 
psychic experiences with insects, as Mr. Barry Pain did some 
years since in his story of The Girl and the Beetle. Hearn is cold 
concerning the claims of Christianity, but he adores the Greek 
spirit, choosing Lang’s Theocritus and the JIonica of a famous 
Eton master for admiring comment. In ethics his touch is not 
so sure, and we might find some difficulties in his exposition of 
the wonderful community of ants as an example for the human 
world, while Herbert Spencer does not hold the position he did 
as the young man’s guide and philosopher. The English char- 
acter, however, remains what it was, and Hearn traces its roots 
in the Havamal of the old Norse fighting men. The English 
are not popular with other nations, for they are cold and cautious : 

The last people from which praise can be expected, even for what 
is worthy of all praise, are the English. A new friendship, a new 
ideal, a reform, a noble action, a wonderful poet, an exquisite 
painting—any of these things will be admired and praised by every 
other people in Europe long before you can get Englishmen to 
praise. The Englishman all this time is studying, considering, 
trying to find fault. Why should he try to find fault? So that he 
will not make any mistakes at a later day. 

Yet it is acknowledged that our instinct or mother-wit is 
sounder than that of other peoples. We do the best thing, or a 
better thing than they, as M. Jourdain talked French prose, 
without knowing it. Perhaps our success is partly responsible 
for the feelings about us among other European nations. Fre- 
quently we have heard people say that there is something sinister 
in the Japanese smile. Here we learn that our smile is cunning, 
and that English society is immoral in its teaching. The newly 
rich and the newspapers have not to-day left much society among 
us worth talking about, and what there is may not be more 
sincere and artificial than elsewhere. The lecturer admits 
exaggeration to sharpen his points. His expositions of English 
poetry are well suited to his audience, but lack novelty for 
England. Professor Erskine, who has edited and chosen the 
selection, might have corrected some misconceptions. We 
read of “the celebrated case of an English student who won a 
prize by a poem ofa single line, of which the English translation is : 
The modest water saw its Lord, and blushed.” 


by verse thus rendered is the one that has been remembered 
: & Latin epigram in four lines by Crashaw. The author of 
onica was not “long the head-master of an English public 


school,” nor was he at Oxford. He passed from Eton to King’s, 
Cambridge, where he won a prize for a poem on Plato, and 
back to Eton as an assistant master. His inability to join in 
sports was due to bad eyesight. He had never seen a bird fly. 
Those who want to understand his life should read Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s article on him in Stray Leaves. The lecture on the Bible 
as fine prose is welcome, but it is rather strange to find the 
Apocalypse the sole book commended for reading in the New 
Testament, in which “there is very little equal to the Old in 
literary value.” Justly famous things according to English 
taste are to be found in the Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul. 
The Vulgate was not the first Latin translation, but it knocked 
out the others. We read that “ the Bible of 1870, known as the 
Oxford Bible, and now used in the Anglican State Church, 
evoked a great protest from the true men of letters, the poets 
and critics.” The title here given is quite unknown to us, and 
ignores the rights of Cambridge. The Revised Version is the 
universal description of the work begun in 1870 and finished 
in 1884. Hearn does not consider the Bible at all from a religious 
point of view, though he remarks that “* what is good in it can be 
found in the sacred books of other nations,” and finds some truth 
in the idea that the beauty of the Bible has only been discovered 
since Englishmen ceased to believe in it. A critic of to-day 
might say that close study of the Bible in former years gave 
English prose a fine sense of rhythm which is being rapidly lost, 
and will soon not be missed by those who ought to know better. 
Vv. R. 


HEGELISED EINSTEIN 


The Philosophy of Humanism and of Other Subjects. By Viscount 
HaupaneE. John Murray. 12s. 


When in the autumn of 1919 Einstein became almost as well- 
known as a second-rate boxer, every philosopher not entirely 
impervious to the ideas of science hurried to corner the Theory of 
Relativity as a support for his own philosophic system. Dr. 
Whitehead arrived first with a new and original system based on 
the Theory: this, however, being even more difficult than the 
Theory itself, did not satisfy the demand for a popular philosophy 
of relativity. Next came Dr. Wildon Carr, staking out a claim 
on behalf of M. Bergson ; but it was Lord Haldane, representing 
his particular adulteration of Hegelianism, who, in the largest, 
most popular and most irrelevant book on the subject, elevated 
the Principle of Relativity from a matter of rather intricate 
mathematics and logic to a general—and comfortably meaningless 
—principle covering metaphysics, religion, and jurisprudence, 
and inaugurated what he was pleased to call the “ Reign of 
Relativity.” 

The scientists, meanwhile—all except Professor Eddington, who 
could not resist the temptation of carrying his bewildering 
metaphors into still more bewildering metaphysics—continually 
declared that the Theory had no philosophic bearings. On this 
point the scientists are wrong, for a theory of the generality and 
fundamental nature of the Einstein Theory cannot fail to affect 
any scientific philosophy ; but some excuse for their scepticism 
may be found in such a book as this new book of Lord Haldane’s, 
a companion volume to his Reign of Relativity. 

It is not that Lord Haldane is not competent to deal with an 
admittedly difficult subject: he understands it as much as is 
possible for one who is not a mathematician. He is acute enough 
to go for the main treatment to Weyl, who in Space, Time, Matter 
not only gives the most beautiful mathematical development of 
the Theory, but extends it to form a complete whole, including 
all the phenomena of physics. The difficulty with Lord Haldane 
is that he is not really open-minded ; his feet are firmly set upon 
the “‘ pathway to reality,” and he merely uses Einstein’s doctrines 
as additional paving stones without inquiring whether they are 
really suitable for the purpose. And if some of the doctrines 
(such as Minkowski’s more or less “ absolute ’’ four-dimensional 
world) do not fit into the mosaic, they are abused as “ abstrac- 
tions” or inadequate categories, and thrown aside without the 
slightest compunction. 

Lord Haldane’s philosophy is a sort of idealism centring in 
personal knowledge. For him knowledge is the Absolute behind 
which he cannot get. ‘* Knowledge is indeed no activity of any- 
thing else.” We cannot analyse it further, and any attempts to 
do so (such as Mr. Bertrand Russell’s) must of necessity fail. ‘ It 
(knowledge) is in its essence neither merely general nor merely 
particular, for the distinction between these two aspects is a dis- 
tinction established by and within knowledge. The true character 
of knowledge seems to be what has been called the concrete 
universal.” 

The “concrete universal” is for Lord Haldane the “ form 
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which the object of knowledge must always assume.” Mr. Russell’s 
sense data and Dr. Freud’s complexes are too concrete; Herr 
Weyl’s invariant tensors are too universal; the “ concrete 
universal” manifests itself much more in art, religion and, above 
all, in popular personalities. ‘‘ There is always some kind of 
uniqueness in the men whom the world distinguishes as leaders, 
something which appeals to the imagination. . . . Here also 
we have the concrete universal ”—in Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Prince of Wales. 

And thence, by way of Einstein’s Theories, to the theses that 
reality is relative to knowledge, that some sorts of knowledge 
are relative to other sorts of knowledge, that there are degrees of 
truth like ascending steps in a ladder, that—but enough has been 
said to show why philosophers who dabble in science are regarded 
with distaste by scientists who dabble in philosophy. And this 
is a pity; for as Lord Haldane truly remarks at the end of his 
book :—“ If there is a service which philosophy can render with 
more advantage to science than any other, it is probably to keep 
reminding men of science never to forget to criticise their cate- 
gories before employing them.” R. B. B. 


EARLY POPULAR BALLADS 


A Pepysian Garland: Black-letter broadside Ballads of the 
years 1595-1639, chiefly from the collection of SaMUEL 
Pepys. Edited by Hyper E. Ro.iws. Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. 


Autolycus in the Winter’s Tale did an easy trade in ballads, and 
Mopsa confessed, ‘‘ I love a ballad in print. . . . for then we are 
sure they are true.” Ballads in the days of the Tudors and early 
Stuarts were to the common people something like the newspapers 
of to-day, reporting strange accidents or monstrosities, edifying 
confessions of murderers, and other wondrous things. They also 
recorded historic events of note and the fortunes of lovers, 
though generally in a more didactic spirit than the music-hall 
songs to which Dr. Rollins compares them. His Garland is made 
of printed broadside ballads, chiefly from the collection of the 
ingenious Mr. Pepys. The selection is not strong in poetry, and 
many of the lines and rhymes are crude, like those hawked about 
to-day by the unemployed. But it is certainly interesting to see 
the trend of the popular taste : 

Nothing else brings one so close to the mass of people for whom 
Shakespeare wrote as do these songs of the street. Produced solely 
for the common people, in them are presented topics often of real 
value and interest. It is doubtful if a more remarkable group of 
ballads has ever been brought together in one volume than those 
here reprinted ; but he would be a bold man who should characterise 
them as poetry. 

Further, in some cases the words are of secondary importance, 
being set to a jig. Dr. Rollins, who tells us about the popularity 


of jigs as a lively finish to a play, might have noted the meaning: 


of the word “ ballad.” It is connected with “ ball ’ and “ ballet,” 
and meant originally not “a song,” but “a dancing song.” 
Pepys was shown in 1660 a ballad to the tune of Mardike which 
he thought too silly to copy out. Again, in 1668, he made very 
merry with some new “ ballets” (so he spells them), though the 
occasion was a funeral. It is strange to learn that, though his 
collection has been used before, it is still generally unknown, 
This is, as a matter of fact, the first printed selection of his huge 
store of ballads, and it is due to a learned American scholar. 
Dr. Rollins has added a Preface, a glossary and notes embodying 
wide research. 

There is no doubt concerning the trend of the popular taste. 
Far ahead of all other themes are murder and love, the ways of a 
man with a maid. Advice on this last difficult business varies, 
but Solomon declared it to be beyond knowing, and he was very 
wise, as the ballad concerning the detection of the true mother of 
the child reminds us. The sort of love pictured here is not the 
Uranian Aphrodite, and we note that attraction exercised by 
widows which has made a grave impression on various students 
of human character. In one ballad a scold is “ cucked” or 
ducked until she ceases talking, and the ceremony is graced with 
100 archers, 100 armed men and 40 parrots. The last pleasant 
detail must have cost some research, ‘** down at the water-side, 
looking for parrots brought home by sailors,” as Mr. Venus 
remarked in Our Mutual Friend. 

This is the only ballad known to Dr. Rollins which deals with 
the public punishment of “ a dainty scold in grain,” but he has 
discovered “‘a common scold” convicted by the Criminal Court 
of Pittsburgh last year. Seventeen families testified against her, 
but as she was only ordered to pay the costs and remove to another 
neighbourhood, others may still be suffering. How much colour 


and picturesqueness have departed out of our lives in these days |! 
The rat-catcher no longer carries a flag with three rats rampant; 
farmers profiteering in corn no longer, so far as we are aware, lose 
their horses by the opening of a sudden gulf ; and multiple shops 
have put the pedlar with his cosmetics, gew-gaws and trinkets 
out of date. 

Several ballads refer to historical events of note, but the one 
we like best tells of the wonderful salvation of eight English 
seamen left alone in Greenland, where 

Nothing for mans sustenance 
Most part o’th yeare doth grow, 
No Sun at all on them did glance, 
The hils are hid with Snow : 
White Beares and Foxes monstrous, 
And other savage beasts, 
Within that Barren wildernesse, 
Upon each other feasts. 


However, the handy men were equal to the occasion : 
The flesh of Beares they boyled, 
In stead of powdered Beefe, 
Their lives had all been spoyled, 
But for this course reliefe, 
In oyle which they had left there, 
With shirts and other clothes, 
They made lamps to burn most cleer, 
Beleeve it on their oathes. 


Matthew Parker is the chief of the balladists and keeps a fair 
level of vivacity with considerable skill in innuendo, but he is 
nothing like so effective in composition as his rival, Laurence Price, 
whose merry round for shoemakers is one of the best things in 
the book. The language used is for the most part that of the 
common people. We notice the pretty word “‘sweeting,” which 
Shakespeare used and which seems to have dropped out of the 
language, though the stock of endearing diminutives is very 
small. An edifying account of a murderer includes the detail: 
Among the rest one father Jones, 
An honest ancient man, 
With lachrimable teares bemones 
The loss of his owne son. 


The writer evidently thought that “lachrimable’ was an 
improvement on “lamentable,” resembling some artists of 
to-day in choosing words for their sound regardless of their 
meaning. 


JAPAN 


The Foundations of Japan. By Roserrson Scotr. Murray. 24s. 


Mr. Scott is known to many people by his pseudonym, “ Home 
Counties.” He has written an unusual book about Japan, a 
book which is difficult to read and difficult to review. He gives 
it, upon the title page, the cumbrous sub-title, ‘‘ Notes made 
during journeys of 6,000 miles in the rural districts as a basis for 
a sounder knowledge of the Japanese people.” The defects in 
this fat volume of 400 pages are accurately indicated by its 
author in this sub-title—and also its merits. It is a book of 
notes, a book which might form the basis for something else, 
probably g@nother book. But it is doubtful whether a writer is 
really wise to present the world with 400 pages of those mental 
bricks, which might and should be used to construct, after 
infinite labour, a book. After all, it is the function of a writer to 
write and of a reader to read books, and it is at his peril that 
an author invites his readers to perform for themselves the 
operation which converts the raw material into the finished 
article. Yet chat is what really Mr. Scott does with us in this 
volume. It makes his book very difficult to read. Notes made 
during a journey of 6,000 miles are a very dazzling kaleidoscope 
of impressions ; in the mind of the note-maker himself they are 
held together by the vividness of the actual experiences and the 
pattern of his own thoughts; but the reader who has, perhaps, 
never been east of Harwich or west of Land’s End is without 
these advantages and, as he is flashed from village to village and 
from rice to geishas and from geishas to silk worms, may be 
pardoned if he concludes that he has been launched upon & 
journey into chaos. That is our grumble against Mr. Scott, and 
we have now finished with it. For there is another side to the 
question and to his book. If the reader will exercise a certain 
amount of patience and will perform some of the work, which he 
might justly have expected Mr. Scott himself to perform, he will 
see that the latter part of the author's sub-title is also accurate. 
There is a mass of information in these pages, which will not be 
found in any other book about Japan, and which will give to 
anyone who has the patience and capacity to assimilate it an 
extremely detailed picture of the conditions of life of the Japanes¢ 
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LANGUID LABOUR 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY, 


OBODY detests work more than I do, and my nausea has been intensified 

by the fact that, unable to avoid it, I have been working sixteen hours 

a day, most Sundays included, for the last six months. This sounds like a 
hilarious lie, but is a disgusting truth. 

The copper of my gardener’s cottage required repairing, and a temporary 
chastody's eastand, being an out-of-work, but lusty bricklayer, was offered the 
opportunity of exhibiting his skill upon it. He strolled up one sunny morning 
and after a little contemplation agreed to do the job for 12s. But the next 
day was chilly, so he sat by the fire, and the following day he was occupied in 
drawing his unemployment dole. 

Now, logically and philosophically, I do not blame the man a scrap. Man 
is not born with the instinct to work; he only works from sheer necessity. 
Personally, I would not choose to do another stroke of work or be iled to 
write another line—except, perhaps, an occasional midnight Bacchanalian 

em to awaken my morning laughter—unless necessity compelled, or 
inspiration rudely intervened. 

The lusty bricklayer, with his dole and the well-earned increment of his 
buxom wife, finds life’s imperative necessities provided for. So why should he 
disturb his pleasant lethargy ? His emotions are satisfied by his beer and 
onions and bountiful buxomity, P my as mine are menus by Dry Tokay and 
caviare and delicate frailty. tastes are slightly different, but if I am 
foolish enough to surrender to them it is only just that I should work like hell 
to provide for them. 

There is, however, a slight fly in the ointment of the bricklayer’s Utopia. 
The caviare-seeker, finding supplies short from Communist Russia, will 
shortly be unable, despite his generosity, to provide for even an onion appetite. 
Then, of course, doles will automatically cease. 

* * * * * . * 

Doles are the acceptance of decadence. Destroy incentive and energy is 
enervated. For the sake of his digestion, if not for his self-respect, every man 
who accepts the dole should be compelled to give the country an equivalent in 
labour. Incidentally, many of the roads in England are abominably neglected. 

It is fortunate the Government are not required to provide me with a dole. 
I should require at least five Duchies of Lancaster. Meanwhile here are the 
prices of the most successful tailoring business in the West End. Lounge 
Suits from {9 9s. Dinner Suits from {14 14s. Dress Suits from {16 16s. 


Overcoats from {7 7s. 
14 OLD BOND STREET W 
& B13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 


Riva. excmamce MANCHESTER 
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rural population. The importance of this can not be exaggerated. 
Many large excellent books have been published in recent years 
dealing with Japan, but they usually obscure the fact that Japan 
is still, as Mr. Scott insists, primarily an agricultural country. 
In Mr. Porter’s volume of nearly 800 pages, for instance, agri- 
culture gets only one chapter of 23 pages, although the munici- 
palities and the towns are allowed five chapters and over 50 pages. 
This disproportionate attention to the towns and urban popu- 
lation, which is not confined to Mr. Porter, accounts for the 
delusion, common among the untravelled European, that Japan 
‘ has converted herself into an industrialised modern State. That 
is not the case; Japan and all Eastern countries still remain 
agricultural. The foundation of England would be found, by a 
Japanese Mr. Scott, in Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Birmingham, and London, but the foundations of Japan are not 
to be found in Tokyo or Yokohama, Osaka or Kobé, but in its 
villages and its rice fields. And that is where Mr. Scott wisely 
went to discover them. What those foundations are may be 
learnt, at the cost of some labour, by reading his notes. We do 
not propose to attempt the impossible task of summarising in a 
few hundred words the effect of reading this book, though it would 
be easy to snip out a telling little picture of some village scene 
or the record of a wayside conversation, and say: “ There you 
have Japan in Mr. Scott’s nutshell.” But Mr. Scott’s book 
consists of details, infinite details, about his journeys to and 
fro in Japan, about rice growing and rice growers, the govern- 
ment and morality of villages, schools, temples, farmers, fire 
engines, together with innumerable conversations with priests, 
kurumayas, headmen, farmers, landlords, governors. The only 
way in which to get at what a book of this sort has to give is to 
read it. 


ENGLISH AND INDIAN JUNGLES 
Woodland Creatures. By Frances Pirr. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


In Nature’s Garden. By C. H. Donan. 
7s. 6d. 


The minimum required for a jungle is a few tallish trees and plenty 


Bodley Head. 


of undergrowth ; given that and provided that there are not too: 


many human beings with too many guns in the neighbourhood, a 
society of wild animals will carry on its existence there, no matter 
where the trees and bushes may be, a populous, strange existence 
regulated by intricate and mysterious customs and traditions. 
The moral of these two books is that for the human lover of wild 
animals, who has eyes and understanding and imagination in his 
head, the jungle of Shropshire conceals as much interest and 
excitement as a copse in the Himalayas. And if you are going to 
read the riddles of jungle life, you require one other quality, infinit e 
patience : the first and the last rule of wild life is patience, the art 
of waiting and of sitting still, such as you may see in a cat watching a 
mouse-hole, no less than in a kestrel hovering over the bare slope 
of a down or ina leopard stalking a deer. That is why the impatient 
man and the man who cannot sit still, though he may be a first- 
class shot and never miss the driven partridge and the driven tiger, 
can never be a sportsman ; his relations to the quarry remain that 
of an artistic and highly skilled butcher rather than of the hunter 
and the lover. These facts are not irrelevant. Mr. Donald shoots 
tigers, panthers, bears, not from the back of an elephant or with the 
aid of a long line of beaters, but relying on his own brain, eyes, and 
feet, and in practically every one of his stories it becomes clear 
that he would never have seen his quarry at all unless he had known 
how to watch and wait. But Mr. Donald is something more than 
a sportsman ; he has an intense interest in the life of the jungle, 
and the best parts of his book are not those in which he has a gun or 
rifle in his hand, but where he is merely sitting still watching the 
habits of the wild animals about him. Almost anyone can see the 
romance and adventure of the “ real jungle,” through which roam 
the melancholy and mysterious elephant, the savage tiger, and the 
shambling bear, but it takes real imagination and—one must 
repeat—infinite patience to understand, and then to describe 
vividly to others, the ordinary, everyday life of the swarm of large 
and small birds which the Anglo-Indian casually observes to be 
going about their business in a rice field. The inhabitants of 
Mr. Donald’s jungles, mountains, and rice fields all have the romance 
of strangeness for us; Miss Pitt’s triumph consists in the fact that 
by watching, waiting, and using her imagination she reveals as much 
romance in a Shropshire rabbit warren as in the lairs of Indian 
leopards. Most people would not expect very much in the way of 
either knowledge or excitement in a chapter headed, “ The Common 
Rabbit,” or “ The Squirrel,” but they can be safely assured that, 
however sophisticated they may be or however iearned in the lore oi 


rabbits and squirrels, they will find both in Miss Pitt’s charming 
pages. To prove this and at the same time to produce an amusing 
and brilliant article would be very easy : one would only have to 
quote and quote again from those pages ; but that would be unfair 
to Miss Pitt. The reader who wants to learn what 
romantic lives are lived by badgers and woodpeckers, bullfinches, 
foxes, rabbits, and hawks in the jungles of Shropshire, must go to 
Miss Pitt’s book and read it, as it deserves to be read, from cover 
to cover. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Elizabethan Drama. By Janet Srens. Methuen. 5s. 

In Elizabethan Drama Dr. Janet Spens, of Oxford, has written an 
unusually competent introduction to the study of a fascinating subject, 
University students, for whom the book is primarily intended, will find 
it invaluable. Hundreds of volumes must have been devoted to this 
most brilliant period in the history of English drama, but none, so far 
as we know, gives so much necessary information in so handy a form. 
To the author of such a work more credit is due than at first sight 
appears ; it is no mean feat to have written a text-book that is (within 
its limits) exhaustive without being exhausting, condensed without 
being perfunctory. A brief account is given of each of the principal 
types of drama, and the most important dramatists of the period are 
adequately discussed. Shakespeare is inevitably the centre round 
which all the lesser luminaries revolve. Those who are not the imme- 
diate satellites of this sun are moons, shining in the literary sky only 
with reflected light. In this book Shakespeare’s predecessors, con- 
temporaries and followers are estimated without the customary extrava- 
gance ; and there is a section on the Shakespeare Apocrypha which 
should prove stimulating to the research student. Dr. Spens, in an 
“Epilogue ” that we wish had been longer, remarks that since the 
closing of the theatres in 1642 England has produced no really great 
drama, because drama has ceased to be nourished by that intimate 
association with the great mass of the people which is vital to its 
health. ‘‘ Middleton and Ford and Webster may stress a democratic 
morality, but they are clearly not addressing country folk or humble 
artisans, and it seems that to appeal to these is the condition of immor- 
tality.” 


Economic Development in Denmark Before and During the Worid War. 
By Haratp WESTERGAARD, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Copenhagen. Milford. 4s. 6d. 

This volume is an interesting addition to the Carnegie Endowment 
Publications. But it is a pity that it is so slight ; the war develop- 
ments in such an important neutral country as Denmark were worth 
a fuller treatment. As it is, Professor Westergaard, after sketching 
the progress of social and political reforms down to 1914, has room 
for little more than an enumeration of the principal changes of the 
war years. These changes were in their essentials very like those that 
other countries experienced. There were profiteering, rising prices, 
shortage of supplies, export prohibitions, price regulations, government 
requisitioning, control and rationing, increased taxation, both direct 
(including E.P.D.)and indirect. There was also—what the belligerent 
countries, of course, were spared—a serious aggravation of unemploy- 
ment, especially due to the unrestricted submarine war, and the 
Government had to relax the conditions of their Unemployment 
Insurance Acts and increase the “doles.” Professor Westergaard is 
decidedly critical of these measures. ‘‘ Future historians,” he says, 
“‘ will certainly see in the Danish use of the unemployment funds 
during the present period of high prices a reflection of the English 
Allowance System of the eighteenth century which Malthus attacked 
80 vigorously.”” He looks askance, it seems, at most of the war-time 
** Socialism ” into which the Danish Government, like most others, 
drifted or plunged. But he gives us no argued criticism—only a few 
sentences of chilly doubt about the value of this or that piece of legisla- 
tion. He closes on a half-melancholy note : The Danish Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which holds 48 seats out of 140 in the Lower House and 
22 in the Upper House, is soundly conservative, but Bolshevism and 
the “ Syndicalistic Movement ” have gained ground within it (this 
was written, it should be said, early in 1919), and, though Denmark is 
well armed against sudden catastrophes, one never knows what may 
happen! Both Professor Westergaard and the American Director, who 
contributes a prefatory note to the book, appear to be a little too 
frightened of Socialism. 


With the Judaeans in the Palestine Campaign. By Licut.-Colonel 
Patrerson, D.S.O. Hutchinson. 16s. 

This book describes the fortune of a single battalion in the Palestine 
campaign of 1918. But a special interest is attached to the story, 
for this particular regiment was recruited entirely from the Jews, 
and for the first time in history a Jewish regiment fought as a recog 
nised unit of the British Army. One cannot but remember the lines 
addressed, but then in an ironic spirit, by the poet to Lord Halifax: 

You thought because we held, my Lord, 
An ancient cause and strong, 

That therefore we despised the sword ; 
My Lord, you did us wrong. 
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TS 
WHAT FAMINE MEANS | 


“Hardly anyone,” says Dr. NANSEN, 
‘seems to realise what famine means. 
There is no country where any great 
proportion of the people understand that 
month by month millions of their fellow 
beings are 


DYING BY SLOW DEGREES.” 


“ Russia,” says N. OSINSKI, “ stands 
before Europe in rags and tatters, her 
eyes feverish with hunger, and her cheeks 
sunken with exhaustion.” 





Can we neglect so clamant a 
call, or turn our back upon t 
these fellow beings who so 
desperately need our help? 





This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
which is co-operating with the “‘ Save the Children” Fund and the 
Russian Famine Relsef Fund in the All-British Appeal for the Russian 
Famine. Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for any o 
these Funds, should be sent to the RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIE 
FUND, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. Gifts 


in kind and Clothes (mew or partly worn) may be sent to the 
FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 





ew Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 























|DEATH DUTIES. 





Leave your property intact for your | 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - ~ - - - - 


£17,300 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS~ - - - - -  #£10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
1 POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
urance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





| THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,”etc. { 


should read this book.”—Scotsmen. 
telated by the Professer have come upos us as a reve- ) 





“ The new 
§ "The prose he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are tucid and convincing." Madseal Resora. 


Price 7d. post free from ) 
HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), v 
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For Students of Politics. 





THE 


WESTERN QUESTION 


IN GREECE AND TURKEY: A Study in the 
Contact of Civilisations. 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Maps. 18s. net. 


Professor Toynbee has devoted the past eight years to study 
of the litical, social and economic problems of the near 
and middle East. He edited, under the direction of the late 
Lord Bryce, the Government Blue Book (1915): “‘ Treatment 
of the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire.” His knowledge 
of resources and documents has frequently been freshened 
by personal journeyings over the areas covered by his work. 
The Western Question in Turkey and Greece is not ® 
redraft of the Treaty of Sevres ; it is not a political pamphiet + 
it is an attempt to set recent events in correct historical 
setting, a study in the influence of modern Western social 
idealism on that of the ancient East. 


Immense Success. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Frontispiece. 16s. net. 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—“ All the work is restrained 
and delicate, recalling the fine lines of the miniaturist. . . . 
Imagination and taste will find endless delight in it. 
.. . Mr. Guedalla has a great gift of backgrounds... . 
He is a critic and historian of shrewd and balanced judgment. 
The little essay on the ideas of Napoleon |. is so just 
and illuminating that we desire more of its kind."’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE :—*‘ Mr. Guedalla, happy in the case 
of a writer who is dealing as a specialist, has been free to 
exercise his own serious scholarship in harness with his vivid 





wit. . . . The result is a book so lucid and so amusing 
that it can be read equally for entertainment and for 
profit."" 


By the Author of “ Queed.” 


SAINT TERESA 





By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON. 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ The author of Queed has once more 
given us a real book.” 

Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—‘‘ A remarkably fine book. 


. . Intensely exciting.” 
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United Kingdom 
Provident Institution 


One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED . - TEN MILLIONS. 


At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 81st December, 1920, all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing 
at that date. 


Unimreachable Security. Favourable Mortality. 
High Interest Yield. Low Working Expenses. 


The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the sources of 
future profit and renders the Institution’s Policies as attractive to present 
and prospective Members of this great Mutual Office as they were in pre- 
War days, when its Bonuses were among the highest paid by British 
Offices. Write for New Prospectus to the Secretary. 


Head Office - 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. pet 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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Their commander, Colonel Patterson, though not a Jew himself, 
appears to have been full of sympathy for the aspirations and pre- 
judices of the race which he led into battle. The historic interest 
attached to the experiment appealed to him. The very titles of his 
chapters bear witness to it. ‘‘ Among the Philistines,” ‘“‘ The Land 
of Bondage,” ‘‘ We go up into Ramoth Gilead.” These Jews were 
fighting for England, but they were also fighting for the recovery of 
the Promised Land and the restoration of the Jewish people to their 
ancient home. 

There is a great deal of melancholy reading in the book. The 
battalion, according to their leader, were not fairly treated by the 
Headquarters Staff of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, and they 
often encountered suspicion and neglect where they should have 
been protected and encouraged. The formation of a whole Jewish 
Brigade had been the definite policy of the War Office. It would 
have made matters a good deal easier for Colonel Patterson, but for 
some reason this policy was never carried out, and the unfortunate 
battalion was moved from one division to another, until in the space 
of three months they had found themselves attached to no fewer than 
twelve different formations of the British Army. Charges more 
serious still are preferred against the authorities at the base. Colonel 
Patterson declares that he lost many men whose lives could have been 
saved if proper hospital arrangement had been made for them in 
Jerusalem—the gravest indictment which a soldier can bring against 
those who send him out. And this took place in 1918, when G.H.Q. 
had plenty of experience to guide it and plenty of resources at its 
command. 

As long as Colonel Patterson confines himself to describing the 
exploits and sufferings of his own unit he commands the sympathy 
of his readers, but a good deal of the book reads like a piece of special 
pleading for the Zionist movement, and here he is venturing upon 
uncertain ground. 


What We Want and Why. By Mas. Pitre SNowpDEN, Noan ABLETT, 
J. Bromitey, Tom MANN, RoBerT WILLIAMS, and J. H. 'TuHomas. 
W. Collins and Sons. 7s. 6d. 


The book leaves the reader very much as it finds him. From the 
names of the authors one might have expected a vigorous debate ; for 
they represent all shades of Labour opinion from right to left. But no 
such entertainment is offered. Each writer seems to have contributed 
his quota without knowledge of what the others were saying, and there 
was apparently no attempt either to allocate subjects or to eliminate 
repetitions. The result is dull. The best contribution is Mr. Ablett’s. 
He confines himself to a discussion of mining questions, about which 
he writes graphically and with real informativeness. Mr. Thomas 
begins to discuss railway problems quite interestingly, but then loses 
himself in a peroration explaining what a moderate man he is. Mrs. 
Snowden’s section on “‘ Women in Industry ” is a competent piece of 
work, 


In the Mayor’s Parlour. By J. S. Frercuer. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 

It is not casy to be certain whether Mr. Fletcher has a theory. He 
is a prolific and competent writer of detective stories, and all his stories 
seem to have one feature in common. The detectives in them never, 
in the strict sense, detect anything ; they sit quite still in some con- 
venient place, and, day after day, the evidence comes to hand until 
their case is complete. The quality which marks Mr. Fletcher’s 
detectives, amateur or professional, is not intuition or keen “‘ deductive ”’ 
power, but a magnetic receptiveness, which draws all necessary infor- 
mation to itself by a series of providential disclosures. Is this because 
Mr. Fletcher has a theory that detectives never do find out things, and 
that the usual detective of fiction is not true to life, or is it just that 
he finds it easier to write his stories that way? His conception is 
certainly nearer the truth than the Holmes myth; but it does not 
make such good stories. Which is a pity, because Mr. Fletcher’s 
backgrounds are very well done, and his characters behave like real 
human beings. He knows how to write of the affairs of small provincial 
towns with real insight, and his technique is usually careful. This is 
one of the best of his stories in these respects. 


THE CITY 


HE further reduction in the Bank rate to 3 per cent. 
inevitably leads to a greater demand for high-class 
fixed interest-bearing investments, as few people are 

content to leave money on deposit with the banks at one per 
cent. The 5 per cent. War Loan is now well over the 100 quota- 
tion and my favourite 8} per cent. Conversion loan stands at 
774 and should certainly pass the quotation of 80. The Bengal 
Telephone Corporation issue of £350,000 first mortgage 7 per 
cent. bonds at 97 was closed within an hour of the opening of the 
lists ; there have been many dealings in Tata Iron and Steel 
7 per cent. sterling first mortgage debentures, which are now 
obtainable at discount, equivalent to £97 per £100, and I look 
upon these as one of the most attractive securities now available. 
Imperial Tobaccos have been firm on the declaration of an interim 
dividend of 7} per cent. free of income tax, which compares with 
5 per cent. a year ago. As this rate involves the distribution of 


half a million more, it may be concluded that the company is 
doing very well by maintaining its high prices. There is, how. 
ever, in existence a pool, in which, I believe, some of the big 
people connected with the company are interested, which holds 
a large number of the ordinary shares purchased at about 
62s. 6d.; during the past six months every possible effort has 
been made to put up the quotation, and now that the shares 
stand at 65s. 6d., I imagine that would-be buyers will have no 
difficulty in securing the shares at the highest price they are 
prepared to pay. The Imperial Tobacco has a wonderful busi- 
ness, with accumulated reserves of a magnitude that is startling, 
Whether public opinion will allow it to continue to maintain its 
high prices during the lean years that are now upon us remains 
to be seen. Generally speaking, industrials are dull, for the 
international situation does not conduce to the belief of better 
business. Oils and rubber are also dull, but in view of certain 
negotiations which are proceeding between the big interests in 
America, England and Holland, it is quite possible that a sharp 
revival may occur at any moment in oil shares. The failure of 
the National Benefit Insurance Company, this time not one of the 
new creations, but a concern that has been in existence several 
years, adds to the depression in this section. 
* * * 


The United States continues to lend freely to foreign countries, 
During the first half of the current year, foreign loans floated in 
New York amounted to $673,801,900, of which $118,775,800 
were issued last month. The total for the first six months of 
this year is almost equal to the total amount of foreign loans 
issued in the United States during the whole of 1921. It is 
extremely difficult to get a clear idea of how things are from the 
mail and cable advices received from New York. Take the case of 
the official reports of the condition of the crops, regarding which 
one would think there would not be much room for differences of 
opinion. The Guaranty Trust Company cables over that “ the 
United States crops generally promise better harvests this year 
than the average for the past five years” ; at the same time a 
cable message in the Press states that according to the official 
reports ‘‘ the composite condition of all crops in the United States 
on July Ist was 2.1 per cent. below the ten year average.” It 
may be that the impression one wishes to convey can be made 


‘either optimistic or pessimistic according to whether one takes 


the ten year or five year average ; you pay your (option) money 
and take your choice. Generally speaking, American business 
men never will admit that trade is bad, so one sees cables that, 
“in spite of the coal strike, business conditions continue to 
improve,” and is left wondering why, if this is the case, the 
Federal Government considers it necessary to intervene in the 
interests of trade. Still, we must put up with these inconsistencies 
on the part of our economic masters in New York, who can 
justifiably point to much greater weaknesses in the political 
sphere this side of the Atlantic. 
* * * 


In 1920, Crosse and Blackwell, Ltd., acquired the controlling 
interest in such well-known undertakings as James Keiller and 
Sons, Elizabeth Lazenby and Son, Alexander Cairns and Son, 
the Cosmelli Packing Company, Robert Kellie and Sons, and 
Batger and Co., so that in addition to being a manufacturing 
concern it is a large holding company. The report and 
accounts now issued show that on the company’s own trade 
for the financial year ended February 28th last a loss was 
made of £22,900, as compared with a profit of £96,300 for 
the previous year; but whereas its associated enterprises during 
the previous year contributed no less than £456,300 to Crosse 
and Blackwell by way of dividends, they incurred a loss last 
year amounting to over one million. The company 
not paying its preference dividend in respect of the latter half 
of its financial year, and, of course, the ordinary shares receive 
nothing, as compared with 5 per cent. a year ago. _ The 
directors state that the losses are principally due to the fall in the 
value of stocks and to the decline in the export trade. A good 
deal of capital is represented by this well-known company—vi2., 
£3,000,000 of 7} per cent. first cumulative preference shares, 
£1,741,750 of 8 per cent. second cumulative preference shares, 
and £2,616,632 of ordinary shares, without mentioning the pre- 
ference shares of the associated companies which are also in the 
hands of the public. Commenting upon these poor results, the 
Financial Times wisely reminds its readers “ that huge reductions 
in wages cut both ways” (by reducing purchasing power), and 
that “ more and more we are finding out how interdependent !s 
modern society, and Crosse and Blackwell discovers, like so many 
of our big manufacturing concerns, that a dislocated and devas- 


tated Europe means no business and no profits.” 
A. Emm Davies. 
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THE CHELSEA BOOK CLUB, LTD., 
65 CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, S.W. 3, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, and FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
DESIRE TO PURCHASE 
FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 


Particularly Max Beerbohm, De La Mare, & Aldous Huxley. 
CASH BY RETURN. 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 

Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 








“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


NGLISH PHYSICIAN, wintering on Riviera (Cannes), October- 

May, would take several children to reside with his own family 

and attend excellent French School.—Write Dr. WARDEN, 11 Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 








XFORD GRADUATE would read German or French with lady 
or gentleman wishing extend knowledge ; during holidays or after. Usual 
coaching terms or exchange for help with Greek.—Write Box 761, NEw 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





NGLISH LESSONS required by student who has qualifications 
to give French in return.—Many, 65 Alderney Street, S.W. 1. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13y Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, ETC. 


BoES FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 73. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., {5 108. ; 
Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols.. 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
A we 4 Dictionsy 8 vols., £ : (cost fie 5 @ -- . 
» 358-5 , , £4 Tos. ; Riggs’ Decameron, 
58. (pub. £ ss); Dumas’ Celebrated Grime, 8 vols (6 62.) y’s Chronicles of 
1 ition, 638. ; Hampshire Parish R, 6 vols., : 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 308. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll beclen, iiius., = &! Corahilt 
Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, {4 4s.; Trall’s Sexual Ph ogy, 48. 6d.; Beardsiey’s 
Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books supplied; state wants; catalogues 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased.—HoLLaNnD BRos., 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 


OOKS.—Havelock Ellis, Little Essays of Love and Virtue, 5s. 
Hume's § Influence on English Literature, 5s.; Baldwin Brown, 
Stoics and Saints, 1893, 2s. 9d.; Rae’s Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s. ; 

Gribble’s Romantic Life of Shelley, 1911, 7s. 6d.; Scientific Papers of John Couch 
Adams, 2 Vols., 1896, {1; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
1st Edition, 13s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 42s., 
for 6s.; Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d. ; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, 
signed, limited edition, ros. 6d., 1917; The Equinox, ro Vols., rare, {15; Durham 
and Northumberland Parish Registers, 33 Vols., £7 10s.; Owen and Blakeway’s 
History of Shrewsbury, 1825, 2 Vols., £5 10s.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured 
plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, {10; Old English Squire, with coloured plates, 1821, 
£35 § The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, 430; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 
ne lot, {21 ; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, {7 7s.; Illustrated London News, 46 Vols., 
£12 ; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 Vols., privately printed, 
£3 10s.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, {2 2s. ; 
Froude’s Short Studies English in Ireland and History England, 19 Vols., half 
morocco, fine set, £6 6s.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 Vols., {2 2s.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L..P. omly 250 done, £6 68.; Suess Face 
of the Earth, 4 Vols., £4 48.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 155. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, £2 2s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 Vols., 
£7 7s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued a most valuable 
Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 
Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God’s Hair, The 
Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 Vols., {ro 10s.; Omar Khayyam, 
large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 4s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book 
and have fai’ to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder 
extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 














PRINTING. 








OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Ospornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or garments for free estimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept.“E”), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 





TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently and BD pee 1 undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrick, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 








A Stone MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HiLpiTcH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 





D UPLICATING of all kinds expertly executed. Any number 
of copies on short notice. Horace MANN, 11 Aberdeen Walk, Armley, Leeds. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
t To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year _ post free .... 308. od. 
Six Months ,, 5, w.. 158. Od, 
One Quarter, » » «w=. 7% 64 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. It any 
Postal Subscriber in Great Britain fails to 
receive the paper regularly every Saturday, 
@ notification should be sent to above address 
without delay. 


——— 








RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








REFORMED INNS. 

AS for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the "s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 20,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 

TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON- 
CERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
1s. 6d. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words), 
series discount for 13 imsertions and upwards. Box 
Nos. Two Shillings extra, including one line for address and 
sixpence to cover the forwarding of replies. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, a GREEN, SURREY, 
yt J TORE FL Nd ed in tember by Miss I. L,. 
RHYS, Somerville College, O: ool of Modern History, M.A., 
Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere ‘School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss 
GWENDOLINE RBYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 
buildings, goae® & in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 
admission should be addressed to Miss Ruys, at St. David’s, 
ble. Before September 6th, interviews by appointment only. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 18 The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my d there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, _Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. RR. WarD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. y, Association, 
41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W.14. 


.N.E.U. DAY SCHOOL, 3 Queen’s Gardens, W. 2.—There are a 
few vacancies for next term Sdening September 26th. Ages 6 to 18.—For 
particulars apply to Miss Faunce, at the above address. 


HE KING ALFRED CO-EDUCATIONAL DAY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS UP TO UNIVERSITY AGE. Now at Manor Wood, 
Northend Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from Tube Station). 

Six acres of finely- -timbered grounds. Highly qualified staff. Modern methods. 

Individuality encouraged. Much open-air study and activity. Playing fields and 

swimming-bath under construction. Head Master, Jos—EpH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon). 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S. KENSINGTON. 


A DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For i apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
33 COURTFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger eam Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentr: ry. Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. ee time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


‘T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 





























System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, , 


£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy home life, with 
suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 
of Education), for Boys and —_ 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 

per annum.—Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 

C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members oe pee community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 

qualified staff. Principal: THEopoRA E. CLARK. 
HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 
A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform requi 
no extras charged ; happy individual work ; a few backward children received. 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brap. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


GS, GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 


PRINCIPAL. 


S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence £40 ty 7% Miss Aticp J. Rosinson, Late 
of XN College, also ¢ Maria Gray College. 
HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 


























THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 





Applications are invited for the office of DIRECTOR of TUTORIAL, 


CLASSES. 

The Director will be a Professor of the University. 

Salary {1,000. 

Duties commence March, 1923. 

Applications should be lodged with the University by the 30th 
September. 

her particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENERar 

FOR Wecseuea, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. = 


GORDON SQUARE. _ SEPTEMBER, 1022, 
MIss MARJORIE STRACHEY is intending to receive pupils from ages 10 to 4 

for instruction every morning. Special arrangements can also be made 
for more advanced work with older students. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Marion McCartuy’s Postal Course offers 
the out-of-town student the identical instruction given to her London Class, 
—Write for particulars, Marion McCartHy, 16 Hallam Street, London, W. 1, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pyo. 


spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE aay 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mr. C. G. we M.A.; Hon, Trea- 


surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. + —* 2 M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from = oe of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENcB. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
Aug. 5—TYROL AND SALZKAMMERGUT oe 3 weeks “ $9 sie 


Oct. 3—NORTH ITALY, ART CITIES 
—Miss N. S. Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper ra | London, ¢ et — 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


Sep ay WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Dans trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply K. M. Etus. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and a oe 
Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
a light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 






































ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens 
Best —y central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs, ROGERS. 
(Cookery diploma.) 


OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellentcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 








WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 7s. a day. 


W HERE NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED. 











DELPHIL—OFFICES TO LET. 
Suite, Two Rooms, with furnished receptior room. If desired will let singly 
with joint use reception room.—BARKER’s, 18 Adam Street, Strand. 





MALAGA, SOUTH OF SPAIN. 
4 rooms, 


CMAs FURNISHED COTTAGE, on lovely fruit farm. 
bath (h. and c.), kitchen, linen, plate and china. 4 gns. weekly for —- 
Unique opportunity for delicate or convalescent person.—Box 142, w. B. 


SmitH & Son, Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 





Apply to the Principat. 


’ 

M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self- ~~. by means of Literature, Ac » Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poul -keeping. The girls will be 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Ly 4 and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 Gerrard’s 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is < delightfully situated 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





LITERARY. 


about 4 


VY sar, next Spring, a Furnished roomy Cottage for = 


year. Preferably sea-country and Wessex or near London counties. 
Mrs. Lioyp, Shillong, Assam, India. 





TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Small Furnished House, month August: 
7 rooms. 4 gns. week.—8 Mayfield Avenue. 





T O LET, Two bright Furnished Rooms. Gas-cooker and. fe, 
ag og light, plate, linen. Suit two ladies. Quiet, central. Letter 
16 Woburn Buildings, W.C. 1. 


Earl’s Court, remainder of renewable lease 
Furniture £150.—G., Nether Hey, Digswell, 





Tor LET, Flat (6 rooms), 
(20 months). Rent {65 p.a. 
Welwyn. 





UTHORS.—Novels, Short Stories, Articles and Poems placed 
here and in America. Terms for stamp.—TueE C.L.A., 8 Henrietta Street, 
W.C.2. Est. 22 years. 


essential) for house and nursery work try.—Apply, wi 


Yy ae, by September 4th, 2 Sisters or Friends (gentlewous 
country 
graphs, stating experience, Mrs. ATKINSON, | ¥-— Cattistock, g 
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